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By Henry van 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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mercial World, by CHARLES W. SMITH. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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By JULES RIVIERE. 
With Photogravure Portrait. 
om Ove, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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Medical Officer of the Expedition. 
With Map and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 
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Svo, limp cloth, 5 
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trations. Cloth, 7: 7s 6d, 
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Cab,” &c. Crown Svo, paper covers, 1s. 
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New and Cheaper Edition. 1 vol., crown 8yo, cloth, 6s. 
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LITERATURE. 


William George Ward and the Catholic Revival. 
By Wilfrid Ward. (Macmillans.) 


TERE is no falling off in the second instal- 
ment of Mr. Ward’s memorial of his illus- 
trious father: the hero of the story is as 
amusing, as amiable, and as stimulating as 
ever, and the biographer as lucid and as 
discreet. It is clear, of course, that by no 
means all the story is told. Ward exerted 
himself a great deal at Rome to promote 
the interests of the truth and the Church 
as he understood them. Here and there 
we learn something of the results, nowhere 
anything of the methods of his activity: 
there are only glimpses of his relations to 
ecclesiastical authorities in England. When 
he was dictating to everybody in the Dublin 
Review, he insisted on being subject himself 
to three theological censors, who compli- 
mented him on his docility. This is a little 
remarkable, as in 1859 (before he was 
editor) he wrote strongly and bitterly to 
Newman about a certain A. B.: “ an omni- 
present supreme inquisitor into every detail,” 
*‘ abounding (as I think) in most admirable 
instincts, but not a reasonable being in any 
shape.” When he went first to live and 
teach at Old Hall, he wanted not only to 
teach the pupils theology, but to direct or 
inspire their spiritual training; and even 
when he had no connexion with the college, 
it spoilt his sleep to know that two of the 
professors encouraged the students to read 
the classics instead of the Greek Testament. 
Apparently the curriculum left little spare 
time for either, and not enough for both. 
It is not strange that most of the authorities 
of the college should have been against 
him: even Newman thought his position as 
a married layman teaching theology to 
future priests a false one; but his pupils 
were enthusiastic, and even suffered for 
their enthusiasm. The present Cardinal 
Vaughan, when he joined the college as 
vice-president, was soon fascinated; and 
Cardinal Wiseman supported him ener- 
getically from the first, and got his 
work recognised at Rome by special in- 
dulgences and the grant of a doctor’s 
degree. His zeal as a squire was equally 
embarrassing : when he first tried to live at 
Northwood, he began by telling the priest 
in charge of the Cowes Mission, in the 
friendliest manner, that he was no doubt an 
excellent man, but he could not bear him, 
and intended to make the bishop remove 
him. But the bishop was not pliable. 
Ward left Rosehill early in 1846 to live 








quarter, when, just at the decisive moment, 
a Mr. McDonnell offered his son as a pupil 
at £390 a year. Ward conscientiously 
hesitated, but finally accepted on condition 
that he might send his pupil away at a day’s 
notice if he proved refractory. His uncle died 
in September, 1849. Ward, who did not care 
about him, was astonishingly frank about the 
matter, and told a priest that his spirits 
rose as he thought of the approaching end, 
though he laughed heartily when asked 
whether he would do anything to hasten it. 
The Wards seem to have been a peculiar 
family. It was their custom when they 
quarrelled to arrange not to speak, and 
meet as strangers. Ward (who cared for 
for none of his family, except two aunts at 
Cowes, who were as charitable as himself) 
applied the family system rather super- 
fluously to a cousin, who was a colonial 
governor, and to one of his brothers. They 
met at the play and forgot all about their 
quarrel, and solemnly exchanged affection- 
ate notes next morning, apologising for the 
mistake and renewing the arrangement. 
He professed to know and care nothing 
about his children till they were old enough 
to be reasonable beings. Then they had 
perfect confidence and trust in him—all the 
more that he was free from “‘ the parental 
heresy” of thinking that all children 
ought to look up to all parents. Two 
of his daughters gratified him by becoming 
nuns, and surprised him by telling him that 
they owed their vocation to him. The 
eldest was decidedly precocious : somewhere 
between ten and thirteen she discovered 
that her confessor gave her more advice 
than she wished. Ward held as inde- 
pendent a view of his duties as a landlord as 
of his duties as a father. He took a great 
deal of pains to see that his agent did not 
ill-use his tenants (he had no need to take 
pains to give liberally); but he never 
even tried to know or care about them. 
For eight years after he came into his 
property he did not attempt to reside. 
After three years’ trial he dacided that 
the secular tone of life at Cowes (his 
own favourite pleasure was comic opera) 
was bad for his health, and went back 
to Old Hall. In 1871 he built himself 
a house near Freshwater, which was 
his home till his death. From 1863 
to 1878 he was editor of the Dublin 
Review, a task which he accepted very 
reluctantly and performed to the satisfaction 
of those whom he most wished to please. 
From 1869 to 1878 he was the soul of the 
Metaphysical Society, and no part of the 
book is more attractive than the account of 
his contributions to their somewhat barren 
debates. The society was drowned at last 
in the milk of human kindness: the members 
who differed as much as possible came to like 
and understand each other too well to care 
to argue. None liked each other better than 
Ward and Huxley. Ward characteristically 
proved his friendship by telling Huxley 
that he was the one member of the society 
whose errors could not be excused by in- 
vincible ignorance. 

Ward was in his element in controversy, 
but only enjoyed himself in controversy with 
those whom he regarded as infidels: he 





near Old Hall. SBefore 1847 was far 
advanced, he and his wife found they had 
only £5 left to take them through the 


when they were strangers. He suffered much 
from his dispute with Newman, of which he 
spoke himself as the great mistake and 
misfortune of his life. Newman, whom he 
did his best to keep from founding an 
Oratory at Oxford, said that Ward had 
been kinder in feeling to him than he 
to Ward. Very likely he was right. 
Ward said of himself that he had the 
intellect of an archangel and the habits of 
a rhinoceros: that quadruped has a thick 
hide, heavy hoofs, and, unlike Ward, a 
detestable temper. Newman did not find 
it easy to like even a good-tempered rhin- 
oceros. Both Ward and Newman, like 
the rest of the Oxford converts, felt that 
they were intellectual exiles, though they 
had found their spiritual country. The 
group, which supported the Rambler and the 
Home and Foreign Review, endeavoured to 
naturalise the modern intellectual life as it 
was understood in the fifties among English 
Roman Catholics. Ward, who would have 
liked a frosh Papal Bull every mornin 

with Zhe Times at breakfast, enihieal 
with their discontent though not with their 
remedies, and was honestly anxious that 
Newman should put himself at the head of 
the movement. It was when Newman 
refused to do this, after a short trial, 
that he put himself at the head of a 
counter-movement for inflicting upon an 
unwilling world the last fragment of 
instruction to be extracted from the 
voluminous utterances of Pius IX. Pro- 
bably Ward was right in thinking that 
bellicose Pontiff really believed he was in- 
structing a rebellious race. Newman was 
certainly right in holding that Roman cen- 
sures, as a& general rule, were intended 
simply as instruments of government, Even 
Pius LX. was not allowed to commit himself 
so deeply as he wished. The famous 
Syllabus was published in a way which did 
not pledge his infallibility, though at the 
time Ward and many zealots believed that 
it did. In fact, the strongest impression 
that the book makes is that the famous 
ultramontane reaction was a sort of dream. 
All its leaders, from De Maistre onwards, 
were like blind men whose eyes were 
suddenly opened—to see men as trees 
walking. hey saw the service which 
the papacy and the clergy at the height 
of their authority had rendered to civili- 
sation and piety ; * and without asking why 
that authority had been so precarious and 
short-lived, they promptly concluded that the 
one condition of salvation for the modern 
world was to restore the authority of the 
clergy and the Pope. Very likely they 
fought the good fight. During the thirty 
years, more or less, which Pius IX. spent 
in denouncing tendencies which he could 
not check and asserting principles which he 
could not enforce, politicians and journalists 
found it much easier to caricature him than 
to answer him. He certainly raised the 
question whether infallibility is much use 
without inspiration : it is quite conceivable 
that an authority may be at onceinfallibleand 





*It is doubtful how much Ward cared for 
civilisation ; but he cared a great deal for piety, 
and knew that in there climates it is at best a half 
hardy plant, and that the Jesuits know how to 





disliked controversy with true believers, even 


grow it best. 
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stupid, always giving the right answers to the 
wrong questions. Humanly speaking, the 
decisions of Rome are the decisions of a few 
score elderly Italians, who are accomplished 
aud able and learned in all sorts of obsolete 
ways. There area few hundred ecclesiastics, 
a few dozen laymen, all over Europe and 
Awerica, who, indirectly or directly, have 
some chance of influencing them. Such 
decisions are less unlikely to be infallible 
than to be very helpful or very wise. The 
Home and Foreign party saw Rome very 
much as it was, and asked nothing from it 
except to be let alone, while not unwilling 
to recognise it as the appointed guardian 
of the priceless talisman of revealed dog- 
matic truth, which the faithful were to carry 
with them in their warfare. Both Newman 
and Ward repudiated their claim to dis- 
regard headquarters and fight for their own 
hand; but Newman sympathised very 
strongly with their desire to be permitted 
to come to close quarters with modern foes 
and to fight with modern weapons. Neither 
had any real sympathy with the downright 
vbscurantism of Veuillot and Gaume, the 
real strength of whose position is very well 
brought out by Mr. Ward.  Veuillot, as 
the demagogue of a peasant clergy and of 
illiterate devotees, was really in a position 
to effect far more than “liberal Catholics,” 
with their elegant and ingenious appeals to 
the ‘romantic’? sympathies of literary 
Paris. In one way there was something 
Protestant in the attitude of Veuillot and 
of Ward. Every believer, according to 
both, had the right and duty of learning 
all truth direct from Rome, just as, 
according to Mr. Spurgeon, every believer 
had the right and duty of learning all truth 
direct from the Bible. Newman, who 
turned out to be right, held that believers 
must wait for the Schola Theologorum to 
settle at its leisure both the authority and 
the meaning of Roman decisions (whizh, of 
course, are practically indisputable), and 
then to explain them, if not to explain them 
away: to outsiders this arrangement seems 
to provide the maximum of restraint with 
the minimum of guidance. 

Happily, Ward’s whole life was not 
absorbed in this dismal warfare. One of 
the first things he did after his conversion 
was to write elaborately to Mill and Sir 
William Hamilton on the fundamental 
questions of Theism. Among other things 
he asked Mill, who thought that miracles 
might be proved by adequate evidence, but 
only to believers in a personal God, whether 
the being of such a God might not be proved 
by any prophet who avouched his mission 
by publicly, after due notice, turning water 
into ‘“‘good sherry wine.” He was told 
hy Sir William Hawilton that, assuming 
Theism, Polytheism was excluded and Mono- 
theism established by the law of parsimony. 
In 1862 a “vert”? who had come to Old 
Hall, lost his faith by reading Mill, and 
Ward vainly tried to bring him back. 
Ifo learnt incidentally that Mill already 
cherished the curious belief in a finite and, 
vn the whole, adorable Demiurgos, which 
puzzled his admirers when it was divulged 
in his posthumous essays. Mill, it is 
sant to know, fully appreciated the heroic 
ingenuity of the apologue of the philoso- 


phical mice who live in a piano and collect 
evidence that it plays itself. He also 
recognised the famous theory of “ anti- 
impulsive effort” as a real contribution 
to psychology, though it did not disturb his 
confidence in ‘‘determinism.”” Mr. Ward 
has taken much discreet pains to state 
as exactly as possible how far his 
father’s victories over Mill and Bain 
carry the reader on the road to Rational 
Theism. Unfortunately, the prolixity of his 
method left him no time to deal with the 
evolutionist form of Agnosticism. His ex- 
treme pertinacity and thoroughness, which 
imprisoned him for years in one contested 
question after another, limited his influence 
as a constructive thinker: others, with in- 
comparably less penetration and precision 
and no greater depth, made a more general, 
perhaps a more lasting, impression. It may 
be he will be remembered after all chiefly 
as a melancholy humorist, who explained 
that he could not like his horses any more 
than his pills, and used to invite his friends 
to see him knock up half a dozen in an hour 
because he would not or could not learn to 
rise in his stirrups, and told one of his 
pupils as he turned back from a ditch, 
which his groom assured him he was well 
able to clear, that he was ‘“‘an example of 
faith without hope”; who jested with Faber 
as to how a pious second-hand bookseller 
should spend eternity, aud agreed at last 
that when he had done binding the book of 
life he might catalogue the angels. They 
nearly quarrelled on the question whether, 
as Faber held, a sinner could be absolved 
who honestly thought he was sorry (though 
not from the highest motives) for what he 
had done, or whether, as Ward and Newman 
held, it was necessary that he should reach 
the further point of really meaning not to 
do it again. G. A. Srucox. 








Fleet Street Eclogues. By John Davidson. 
(Elkin Mathews & John Lane.) 


Tnere is no shepherding done in Fleet 
Street, nor do newspaper men talk in 
eclogues. But this little book is aptly 
named, and by none will its unquestionable 
charm be more keenly felt than by 
journalists. For they, more than most men, 





plea- | 


live a double life. Their calling exacts from 
them a day-to-day attention to what one 
| ambitious member of their class calls “the 
progress of the world”; but they are 
| conscious—the best of them, at any rate, 
are—that the vanities in their work are 
rani abounding than the verities. The 





vanities are the foam at the top—the 
| reputations of yesterday, the sensations of 
_ to-day ; the verities are the things which it 
| is of little use to write about in newspapers, 
for neither the man in the street nor the 
/man on the rail will read them. One of the 
trio of pressmen in Mr. Davidson’s first 
eclogue says : 
** Ambition, and passion, aud power 
Come out of the north and the west, 
Every year, every day, every hour, 
Into Fleet Street to fashion their best : 
They would shape what is noble and wise : 
They must live by a traflic of lies.’’ 
| Perhaps this is putting the fact strongly, 
but as so put it is the more easily realised. 


An age of talk is necessarily an age of 
print; and only an infinitesimal part of the 
talk deserves to be recorded, only a many- 
maillionth part of the record will survive as 
history. There is another side to the story, 
of course, and the journalist who magnifies 
his office does so by the clearest right in the 
world. Without his aid, though the truth 
were spoken, it would seldom be heard ; and 
though noble lives were lived and great 
things done, the world would know little 
about them. Were it not for his valiant pen, 
things evil would often pass for things that 
are good, and all manner of moral and 
intellectual bondages would make the 
horizon of life narrow and dim. But let 
Mr. Davidson expound this other side : 


** Nor are we warriors giftless : 
Deep magic’s in our stroke ; 
Ours are the shoe; of swiftness : 
And ours the darkling cloak ; 
We fear no golden charmer ; 
We dread no form of words ; 
We wear enchanted armour, 
We wield enchanted swords.’’ 


The great charm of the book consists in 
the happy rural note which is struck on 
almost every page, and with so much effect 
that it disperses the gloom of a typical 
Fleet-street haunt. A trio or quartet of 
pressmen talk with the frankness of their 
tribe about things that concern them— 
mostly with a grim recognition of their true 
worth and meaning. But ever and anon 
breaks in, from one or other, some allusion 
to far-off hills and valleys, to sights and 
sounds in the green country: and one feels 
that the dismal surroundings are at once 
transfigured. Fleet Street becomes a place 
of song ; the outer fog is lifted ; the inner 
stuffiness is exchanged for a fragrance of 
the fields; and these much-knowing and 
adventurous men talk a simple language, 
as unlike the vernacular they write as 
Fleet Street in its prosaic moods is unlike 
this transfigured region. In the first 
eclogue, which is called ‘‘New Year’s Day,” 
the conversation turns on the dark side of 
newspapers. They are “ dragons that hide 
the sun.” But Basil interrupts an eloquent 
passage of detraction, which is spoken by 
Brian, with the remark : 


* Through the opening gate of the year 
Sunbeams and snowdrops peer.”’ 


Brian is not quite silenced. He still insists: 


‘* These dragons I say have doomed 
Religion and poetry.”’ 


Sandy, however, moved thereto by Basil’s 
happier mood, disposes of the dragon theory 
in lines of great force and beauty : 


** They may doom till the moon forsakes 
Her dark, star-daisied lawn ; 
They may doom till doomsday breaks 
With angels to trumpet the dawn ; 
While love enchants the young, 
And the old have sorrow and care, 
No song shall be unsung, 
Unprayed no prayer.”’ 


In another eclogue, which marks the 
advance of the year to Good Friday, it is 
Brian who strikes the first rustic note— 


sy give me words 


Of meadow-growth and garden plot 
Of larks and blackcaps’’— , 





but it is Menzies who sustains it best, in 
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a delightful rural picture of which these 
stanzas contain part, and only part : 
** The osier-peelers - ragged bands— 
In osier-holts theie business ply ; 
Like strokes of silver, willow wands 
Un river banks a-bleaching lie. 


‘* The patchwork sunshine nets the lea ; 

The flitting shadows halt and pass ; 
Forlorn, the mossy humble-bee 

Lounges along the flowerless grass. 


** With unseen smoke as pure as dew, 
Sweeter than love or lovers are, 
Wood-violets of watchet hue 
Their secret hearths betray afar.”’ 

We hope it is permissible to take one 
more extract—there are many more one 
would like to take—from this delightful 
book. The year has worked round to 
November; and Basil bids one of his com- 
plaining friends “be out of London,” in 
a passage which is a perfect etching, in 
words, of a winter picture : 

** Be out of London; off ! 
Command your soul; away, 
Where woods their wardrobes doff 
To give the wind free play. 
Brocaded oak trees wait, 
Reluctant to undress ; 

But the woods accept from Fate 
Their lusty nakedness, 

And with a many-armed caress 
Welcome their stormy mate.’’ 

It is needless to insist on the merit of 
such verse as this. The passages quoted 
speak for themselves, and for the whole 
book. To the facility and fancy that were 
so conspicuous in Scaramouch, there is here 
added a perfectly natural touch. An odour 
of violets, a gleam cf primroses, a breath 
of the hills and trees greet us in these 
pages. And as though this were not 
enough, Mr. Davidson lavishly throws in, 
at the end of the volume, a tragic ballad of 
singular power and beauty. In its kind, 
indeed, this is perhaps the most memorable 
volume of the year. 

GrorGEe CorrereELt. 








The Refounding of the German Empire, 1848— 
1871. By Col. G. B. Malleson. (Seeley.) 


Tus addition to “ Events of Our Own 
Time,” from Col. Malleson’s accomplished 
pen, is worthy of a very good series. His 
judgments on men and things, indeed, are 
sometimes, perhaps, rather too absolute; 
his portraits are, occasionally, too crudely 
drawn ; and we shall challenge a few of his 
statements. But his narrative of the 
memorable series of events, which he has 
called the “ Refounding of the German 
Empire,” is, in the main, singularly in- 
structive and just; his delineation of 
the chief personages, who played con- 
Spicuous parts in that great drama, is, 
usually, lifelike and correct; his historical 
point of view, as a rule, is true; and his 
style is pleasing, if not always accurate. As 
for his description of the gigantic wars 
which heralded this new birth of time, we 
think he has dwelt too much on mere 
battles, and not enough on large operations 
in the field—the most valuable parts of the 
military art; but his sketches of battles are 
generally good. On the whole, considering 
his very narrow limits, this little volume 
deserves much praise. It is more useful 
than many a big book on the sabject. The 








misprints, however, are far too numer- 
ous; and there are some mistakes that are 
hardly errors of the press. For instance, 
(p. 10) ‘* 1811” should be 1813, with refer- 
ence to Frederick William of Prussia; 
(p. 12) June 20, 1792, not June 20, “1791,” 
was the date of the rising of the mob of 
Paris ; (p. 42) a gun is loaded at the breech, 
and not at the ‘‘ breach”’; (p. 90) ‘ frown- 
ing” mistrust, we suppose, is in the stead 
of growing ; (p. 109) ‘‘ struggling against” 
means struggling for; (p. 141 note) Italians 
should stand for ‘Italian regiments”; 
(p. 189) ‘* Tobitschan” should be Tobit- 
schau; (p. 235) we have never seen the 
Geisberg spelled the “‘ Gaisberg” ; (p. 237) 
there was no “Fifth” Bavarian Corps 
in the German Army: the Second 
Bavarian is probably meant; (p. 239) the 
Second Army should be read for the 
‘Second Army Corps” ; (p. 279) the Crown 
Prince, and not ‘‘ Prince Frederick Charles,” 
commanded the Third Army and the Army 
of the Meuse; (p. 282) ‘‘ Buganey ” should 
be Buzancy ; and (p. 283) “Terron”’ Tour. 
teron. Then, again (p. 2), the Emperor 
Francis did not ‘ yield the Ionian Islands 
to France” at Campo Formio, for they 
were not his to yield; (p. 44) it is hardly 
English to write that “Turkey appealed 
from the dictates of the Czar”; (p. 80) 
Francis Joseph did not endeavour to win 
the consent of a ‘‘ nephew” in 1863-4; and 
(p. 124) ‘‘ mathematically improbable” is a 
false expression. A writer, too, of Col. 
Malleson’s stamp should not use such words 
as ‘‘recuperate”’ and ‘‘ solidarity,” the one 
American, the other French; and even 
“mobilisation” is a bad exotic. We refer 
to these blemishes, however, in no carping 
spirit; we wish to direct the author's 
attention to them. 

Col. Malleson’s view of the paramount 
causes that produced the modern German 
Empire is, in our opinion, well conceived 
and accurate. The principle of nationality 
was the underlying force; but a purely 
personal element was the most powerful 
factor. The Empire was the work of 
Bismarck, Moltke, and Roon, more or less 
directed by King William, who is, we think, 
rather underrated in this work ; and but for 
these three men it would not have been 
formed. Great men, indeed, not “ move- 
ments,” or abstractions of the kind, have 
constructed the continent of this age. But 
for Radetski, Nicholas, and Felix Schwart- 
zenberg, Austria would have succumbed 
in 1848-50; Cavour created modern Italy ; 
and Mazzini and his  tongue- valiant 
patriots, and the philosophers of the 
Frankfort Assembly, did little for Italian 
or German unity. Bismarck, beyond dis- 
pute, was the master spirit who called 
into being the Teutonic Empire ; and Col. 
Malleson’s portrait of this bold man, if 
somewhat harsh in outline, is true and 
lifelike. The minister, indeed, of King 
William did not, probably, go as straight 
to his work as he is said to have done in 
these pages; he perhaps temporised and 
paused a good deal, but his policy and aims 
are clearly described. Bismarck was a man 
of fraud and lying as well as of blood and 
iron; he was the scheming fox as well as the 
lion; and it remains to be seen—for the 








moral government of the world is, after all, 
a fact—whether the work he accomplished 
will be enduring. No one can doubt, how- 
ever, that from first to last his policy was 
able, and even masterly, if utterly unscrupu- 
lous, false, and shameless. He set before 
himself distinctly the object of breaking 
up the Germanic system, of driving Austria 
out of her place of power, and of making 
Prussia the head of a united Germany— 
the phrase, however, is not correct; and 
how he compassed his ends is well told in 
this book. He took care to secure the 
alliance of Russia, as a support for Prussia 
in any event, and this was his policy through 
his whole season of power. He cajoled 
and even befooled Napoleon III., who 
certainly did not take his measure, and 
paralysed France at the right moment. 
He then set Austria cleverly against the 
Federal States in the affair of Schleswig 
Holstein in 1864; picked a quarrel with 
her when the pear was ripe; duped his 
confiding master and made him draw the 
sword ; and fell on her when ill-prepared, 
with a more powerful army, having made 
Italy an accomplice in the deed. The result 
justified his expectations; yet Col. Malleson 
has hardly pointed out fally how fearfully 
hazardous was Bismarck’s conduct. All 
Germany was against Prussia when she 
went to war; and had Eugene of Savoy or 
the Archduke Charles been in the place of 
Benedek in Bohemia, Austria would not 
have been conquered in three weeks: nay, 
Prussia might have been blotted out asa 
State. The gambling of Bismarck and his 
brute force were very inferior to the wisdom 
of Cavour. 

We must pass over Col. Malleson’s sketch 
of the reorganisation of the armed strength 
of Prussia: it is rapid and slight, but not 
superficial. He has not attempted to assign 
their exact parts to Roon and Moltke in this 
great work of reform; but Roon had most 
to do with constructing the machine, and 
Moltke with preparing its action. Nor can 
we dwell on the petty Danish war, though 
the prelude to the great war that followed. 
Col. Malleson describes well, on the whole, 
the nature and course of the short contest 
between Prussia and the Lasser States in 
1866. It isa notable example how a small 
force, if ably directed, with a settled purpose, 
may prevail over large and ill-led armies. 
In his account of the great campaign in 
Bohemia Col. Malleson omits a good deal 
on which we could wish to have had his 
judgment. For instance, what is his view 
of Moltke’s advance on double and widely 
distant lines, while Benedek was on tho 
march from Olmiitz; and does he think 
that the Austrian chief missed a grand 
opportunity to defeat his enemy? In 
this, however, as in other instances, Col. 
Malleson rather avoids strategy ; and 
yet strategy is, in every war, the one part 
of it that has permanent interest. In ons 
of his general ‘views we venture to differ 
decidedly from his opinion. He approves of 
Moltke’s direction of Prince Frederick 
Charles and Herwarth into the heart of 
Bohemia before the Crown Prince began 
his march; and this, doubtless, proved, in 
the event, successful. But had Benedek 
been a real general this very movement 
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should have been disastrous; it exposed 
the Prussian armies to be beaten in detail, 
and, indeed, as Col. Malleson admits, it 
might have placed the Crown Prince in the 
gravest danger. Col. Malleson accepts the 
conclusions of the Austrian court, that 
Clam Gallas was not much to blame. 
few impartial writers will agree with him; and 
for our part, we think that Benedek ought, 
to have drawn him from the Iser sooner 
than he did, and, employing him to cover 
his left wing, have fallen with his centre 
and right on the Crown Prince. Col. 
Malleson hardly alludes to the movements 
which brought on the great fight of Sadowa, 
but his account of the battle is good and 
instructive. We think, however, that he 
rather underrates the difficulties and the 
distance of the Crown Prince’s march ; and 
if he truly points out that the First Army 
was in considerable danger for some time, 
he scarcely refars to what, nevertheless, is 
the judgment of more than one able writer, 
that Benedek might have attacked with 
success. He correctly shows that the loss 
of the battle was caused by the weakened 
condition of the Austrian centre; but he does 
not tell us that this was largely due to 
disregard of Benedek’s orders: his 2nd 
and 4th corps had not kept the positions he 
had meant them to hold, as is fairly 
allowed by the Prussian staff. 

The story of the relations between I'rance 
and Prussia which led to the great war of 
1870 is very clearly told in this volume; 
but the subject is generally well known. 
Col. Malleson does not sufficiently dwell on 
the efforts made by Napoleon III. to 
strengthen and improve the French army, 
rendered fruitless by stupid routine and 
faction ; but he describes fairly enough the 
Emperor's policy, irritable and weak, and 
baffled by the guile of Bismarck. He 
adopts the view of ‘‘Scrutator” and of the 
late Mr. Fyffe, that the immediate cause 
of the rupture was the Prussian telegram 
that stirred Paris to frenzy ; and if so, the 
men in power at Berlin were almost 
criminal in their unprincipled conduct. 
The war, however, was one that was to 
happen; it was like the war between 
Athens and Sparta, and between Carthage 
and the Roman Republic—the struggle for 
supremacy of hostile races. Col. Malleson 
indicates quite correctly how utterly inferior 
the French army was to that of a united 
Germany, in numbers, organisation, and 
military worth ; and France could hardly have 
escaped defeat. He does not, however, as 
was the case in 1866, refer much to the great 
operations in the field: whether the French 
could have made a dash against Steinmetz 
between July 30 and August 2; how far a 
great commander could have redressed the 
balance of fortune against France; why 
Moltke did not attempt to pursue his routed 
enemy after Worth and Spicheren; why 
the Army of the Rhine was allowed to 
escape ; what Bazaine—given many chances 
which Napoleon assuredly would have 
seized—might have done between August 14 
and 18; and why the Germans attacked at 
Mars la Tour—he scarcely alludes to these 
momentous questions. His descriptions of 
the battles, however, are fair, though we 
think him at fault in some particulars. The 


But | 


| immense disproportion between the French 
‘and the Germans at Wirth is pointed out, 

and the fight is not incorrectly described ; 
| but justice is hardly done to the heroism of 
\the defence; and the attack of the Ist 
| Bavarian Corps, perhaps the decisive stroke, 
is not mentioned. The account of Spicheren 
is much too long ; and here, again, it is not 
clearly shown that the appearance of the 
13th German division was the true cause of 
the retreat of Frossard. The description of 
Mars la Tour is good ; but the extraordinary 
remissness of Bazaine’s conduct, who ought 
to have crushed his foe to atoms, is not 
placed in sufficient relief; and there is a 
mistake as to the first attack of the Prussian 
cavalry. Col. Malleson, however, has 
narrated Gravelotte very well: he properly 
ascribes the loss of the battle to the 
erroneous disposition of the Imperial Guard, 
a fault of the incapable Bazaine ; he shows 
how bad were the German tactics ; and yet 
we are rather surprised that he does not do 
more justice to the magnificent efforts of 
the French right wing. 

We cannot praise Col. Malleson’s ac- 
count of the memorable and fatal march 
to Sedan ; it is indistinct, inaccurate, and in 
parts erroneous. He points out truly, 
indeed, that this disastrous movement lost 
to France her only army in the field, and 
that had this simply fallen back on Paris 
the issue of the war would have been wholly 
different. But the operations of Macmahon 
are not made clear; not a word is said about 
their extreme recklessness; and in some 
particulars the narrative is wrong. It 
was not only Palikao’s scheming to save 
Napoleon’s tottering throne, it was also an 
ambiguous despatch from Bazaine that sent 
the Army of Chilons to the Meuse; and 
Macmahon never thought of going near 
Verdun, his object was to reach Metz from 
Montmédy. His march—a flank march of 
the very worst kind <nd almost certain to 
end in ruin—is not traced with a firm touch ; 
and its enormous danger is not indicated. 
On the other hand, the fine arrangements of 
Moltke are not clearly or fully set forth, 
especially the detaching of two corps from 
Metz to co-operate with the Army of the 
Meuse—a really good strategic movement ; 
and the celebrated interview which preceded 
this took place on the 24th and not on the 
20th of August. Col. Malleson does not 
examine the question—one of the greatest 
interest and of supreme importance — 
whether, had Macmahon been a great 
chief, he could have escaped on the 
3ist of August by a bold and rapid 
march on Mézicres, but good judges 
believe that this might have been done. 
His sketch of the battle of Sedan is, in the 
main, correct; but the phases of the 
struggle should have been more distinctly 
marked. In one important point he is, we 
are convinced, mistaken: the Germans 
“before Sedan” could not have been 
©240,000 men all told”; this estimate 
includes the 6th corps, many leagues away, 
and far to the west, and the Wiirtemburgers, 
who were storming Mézicres; and it does 
not make allowance for the immense losses 
incurred at Worth, and, above all, at Grave- 
lotte. We notice this because we were the 
first to point out Moltke’s grotesque mis- 











take—we shall not use a more harsh 
epithet—as to the numbers of the armies 
engaged at Gravelotte; and Col. Malleson, 
we hope, will correct this error. The 
‘‘ carelessness as to the discovery of truth,” 
charged by the great Athenian on the 
historians of his day, is conspicuous in most 
narratives of the war of 1870. 

In his sketck of the second part of the 
war Col. Malleson takes the true point of 
view ; and his broad conclusions are essen- 
tially just. He repudiates the shallow 
and cynical notion that France and Paris 
ought to have laid down their arms, and 
submitted to the yoke of the conqueror: 
this would have been worthy of the Prussia 
of Jena. He equally scorns the offensive 
judgment repeatedly found in Moltke’s 
book, that France was driven into the 
field by noisy demagogues; this is the 
philosophy of the Yorks and the Cobourgs ; 
and Moltke was very nearly made sorry for 
it. Col. Malleson, too, does ample justice 
to the energy and organising powers of 
Gambetta. Wrongheaded as that remark- 
able personage was, he was, nevertheless, a 
man of genius; and the hatred and terror 
he inspired in Germany affords the measure 
of his extraordinary gifts. But Col. Malleson 
evidently lacked space when he came to 
deal with this part of his work ; he scarcely 
notices passages of the first importance. 
For instance, while he points out how fatal 
to France was the surrender of Metz before 
the due time, he hardly dwells on the guilt 
of Bazaine, and we do not believe that the 
sortie at Noisseville was a vigorous or even 
a sincere effort. We are surprised that he 
does rot bring out more fully the admirable 
resource and skill of Chanzy. The retreat 
of that great warrior from the Loire to the 
Sarthe was an operation of the finest kind ; 
and the stand he made at Le Mans makes it 
hardly doubtful that, had he been in com- 
mand at Gravelotte, the Germans would 
have been well beaten, immense as was 
their superiority of force. Col. Malleson 
—and we fully agree with him—has little 
faith that the new German Empire will have 
the stability and endurance of that of the 
great Charles. The two structures, in fact, 
have little in common: the one, in the 
main, marks the triumph of order and law 
in a barbarian age; the other is a creation 
of force and fraud, tricked out in fine 
names that are not true. Prussia rules 
Germany by the power of the sword, 
and she has a Poland on the Rhine as 
well as on the Vistula. Her annexation of 
Alsace and Lorraine has brought about that 
league between Russia and France, un- 
written perhaps but not the less real, which 
may yet realise Napoleon’s words and 
make the continent half Republican and 
half Cossack. The memories, too, of the 
wars of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries make it very unlikely that the 
German race will hold together for a great 
length of time; and France may find again 
a Richelieu or Mazarin, a ‘Turenne or 
Napoleon. 

Witt1am O’Connor Morris. 
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THE JUBILEE OF THE FREE CHUROH. 


Thomas Chalmers: Preacher, Philosopher, 
and Statesman. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
(Methuen. ) 


The Free Church of Scotland: her Origin, 
Founders, and Testimony. By Peter 
Bayne, LL.D. (Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark.) 


Scotland’s Free Church. By George Buchanan 
Ryley and John M. McCandlish. (Archi- 
bald Constable & Co.) 


Tuer publication of these three books has 
no doubt been suggested by this year’s 
celebration of the jubilee of the Free 
Church of Scotland. Mr. Bayne’s work, 
in particular, is the complement to Mrs. 
Oliphant’s. Mrs. Oliphant is anenthusiastic 
admirer of Chalmers; but she does not look 
at the work of his later years quite from 
the Free Church standpoint. Mr. Bayne 
writes with all the old-fashioned fervour, 
and even in the old-fashioned style, of a 
‘Disruption Worthy.” To him Chalmers 
is much, but the Free Church is ever so 
much more. The essentially detached lite- 
rary artist dominates Mrs. Oliphant’s book ; 
the earnest partisan dominates Mr. Bayne’s. 

Mrs. Oliphant’s volume, however, is not 
one that will add to the literary reputation 
of its author. It is—it could not fail to 
be—a piece of bookmaking. To the extent 
of three-fourths it is Hanna, whose Life of 
Chalmers is a final and almost faultless 
work. The remaining fourth is not Mrs. 
Oliphant at her best. The very capacities 
which have made her a success in fiction 
fail her here. She excels in the patient 
delineation of family life, in presenting the 
environment of men and women and its 
influence upon their character and conduct. 
Here she has virtually no opportunity 
of showing this art—a power in which 
she is without a rival even among the 
younger novelists of the time. Chalmers was 
one of those men who are possessed im- 
mediately after their first appearance in 
public life by some public, or at least extra- 
personal, enthusiasm. Chalmers in par- 
ticular was governed by a series of such 
enthusiasms. In spite of a curious little 
incident of an emotional kind, which was 
divulged in his last years, and of which 
Mrs. Oliphant certainly makes the most, 
Chalmers would appear to have had no 
youthful escapades of the ordinary type, no 
affairs of the heart. 


** He had an excellent wife,” Mrs. Oliphant 
says, almost with a sigh, ‘‘congenial to 
him in every way, a woman who kept his 
path smooth and entered into his plans and 
thoughts; and that is all we know of her— 
everything, it is true, that is necessary, but yet 
nothing at all. His family consisted entirely 
of daughters, for whom he had a preference (as 
is said) over sons—but neither do we know any- 
thing of them.” 


Had Chalmers’s wife and children in some 
fashion or other interfered with the gratifi- 
cation of his ambition, or rather of his 
aspirations, had Mrs. Chalmers failed her 
husband as ‘‘Charlotte” failed Scott, how 
well Mrs. Oliphant would have told the 
story! As it is, she is seen at her best-—or 
at all events such of her best as she allows 
to be exhibited here at all—in her treatment 
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of the strength and weakness of Chalmers’s 
temperament, his fervour and also his im- 
patience. For the rest, she is not so well 
qualifiel to tell the story of Chalmers’s 
public life as many a Free Church minister 
with not one-fiftieth of her literary ability, 
but familiar with that Spiritual Indepen- 
dence of which she knows little and about 
which she cares less. Up to tho point when 
what has come to be known as the Ten 
Years’ Conflict (which resulted in the for- 
mation of the Free Church) commenced, her 
book is as satisfactory as a digest or com- 
pilation of the kind can well be. She gives 
a good portrait of the fiery, yet essentially 
practical, young Scotsman, who gave some 
anxiety to his Fife parents; who, when a 
tutor, vindicated his independence against an 
insolent (or at least thoughtless) employer ; 
who even bearded the university authorities 
in St. Andrews; who, in fact, all through 
his life submitted with the utmost difficulty 
to opposition; who met with great success 
in his professional career—he was beyond 
all question the first preacher of his time in 
Scotland, if not in Great Britain— but who 
never lost his head. Mrs. Oliphant further 
gives a good representation of Chalmers 
engaged in what he will probably remem- 
bered longest by—his ‘ territorial” work 
among the poor in Glasgow. Asa preacher, 
as the author of the once celebrated Astro- 
nomical Discourses, perhaps even as the 
founder of the Free Church, he may be 
forgotten. Buthe will be long remembered 
for having anticipated modern methods 
of dealing with the problem of poverty in 
great cities. 

It is positively refreshing to come across 
a book so full of genuine, if also anti- 
quated, enthusiasm as Mr. Peter Bayne’s 
on the origin of the Free Church. It 
beats even that of Mr. Ryley and Mr. 
McCandlish, who, between them, and with 
the help of really exquisite type, paper, and 
illustrations, have produced what may be 
termed a jubilee gift-book. Mr. Ryley and 
Mr. McCandlish are no doubt very good Free 
Churchmen. Mr. Ryley describes the Dis- 
ruption as ‘that great act of conscientious- 
ness and sacrifice in 1813 that made eminent 
Scotchmen ‘proud of their country’ and 
added fresh nobility to the Christian world 
by the new impulse it gave to allegiance to 
Jesus”; and Mr. McCandlish endeavours, 
and with great success, by the aid of 
financial and other statistics, to demonstrate 
the extraordinary progress made by the new 
body during the past half century. But 
their volume is much more occupied with 
the history of Scotland, from the ecclesi- 
astical point of view, before the Dis- 
ruption than with the Free Church. It 
is, in fact, a manual of the ecclesiastical 
history of Scotiand from the Disruption 
standpoint. As such, it is well worth 
reading, in virtue of its accuracy, its 
lucidity, and (in spite of its inevitable bias) 
its moderation in tone. But whoever desires 
to see the Free Church movement and the 
founders of the Free Church as these seemed 
to observers that happened also to be 
approvers and admirers, should read Mr. 
Bayne’s book, He looks at Chalmers, 
Candlish, Cunningham, Guthrie, Buchanan, 
and Begg, through the spectacles of, say, 








Hugh Miller. He admires the “ Disruptiva 
Worthies”’ as the first German Protestants 
admired Luther and Melanchthon. It would 
be easy to fiad fault with Mr. Bayne’s book : 
here and thore it is eloquent even to the 
verge of turgidity. But he never sinks the 
man of letters altogether in the adorer or the 
partisan. Let his book be regarded then as 
a vote of thanks, as toasting the Pious and 
(possibly) Immortal Memory of the Freo 
Church Founders. 

Yet, when all this is allowed, most readers 
of the volumes of Mrs. Oliphant, Mr. 
Bayne, and Mr. Ryley, can hardly help 
thinking of the future rather than of the 
past. In what position fifty years hence 
will be that communion which even now is 
less the Church of Spiritual Independence 
and of Chalmers, Candlish, and Cunning- 
ham, than of the new (and Germanised) 
learning, of Prof. Bruce, of Prof. Dods, 
and above all of Mr. Henry Drummond, 
who has performed the extraordinary feat 
of securing for his version of modern 
Scottish religion a larger circulation than 
that attained even by modern Scottish fiction, 
who is indeed the rose in the buttonhole of 
present day Presbyterianism ? 

Witiram WAtiace. 








NEW NOVELS. 
The Refugees.. By A. Conan Doyle. In 3 
vols. (Longmans.) 


The £1,000,000 Bank Note, §ce. By Mark 
Twain. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Arnold Bolsover’s Love Story. By Thomas 
Pinkerton. In 2 vols. (Sonnenschein. ) 


Utterly Mistaken. By Annie Thomas. In 
3 vols. (White.) 


Tsaae Eller’s Money. By Mrs. Andrew Dean. 
(Fisher Unwin. ) 


A Gem of Cremona, by B. M. Vere; and 
A Chef d’euvre, by E. Blair Oliphant. 
(Bristol: Arrowsmith.) 


‘‘¢ Craw for claw, and the devil take the 
shortest nails,’ as Conan said to the Devil.” 
We are not aware whether Dr. Conan Doyle 
traces his lineage to the redoubtable hero 
of this famous proverb, but we hardly 
know anyone else at the present day who 
might engage in a fight with a person not 
much less formidable in his own line than 
the devil on similar terms. Zhe Refugees is 
almost the true Dumas—all the more so 
that it has the defects as well as the merits 
of the master. If it had not been that ‘the 
young men,” whenever they aitempted 
independent work, always failed completely, 
we should really think that Dr. Doyle had 
come upon a cache of private work by 
Auguste Maquet or Octave Feuillet, written 
when they were under the charm. There is 
hardly any direct imitation—the nearest 
approach to it is the prison-breaking of 
the castle of Portilhac, which doth some- 
thing smack of a similar proceeding at 
Rueil. But the whole method, the whole 
facture, is. right Alexander except in one 
point. Dr. Doyle has not succeeded—as his 
master, rarely but sometimes, did—in draw- 
ing a man. There is no Porthos, no 
D’Artagnan, no La Mole even here ; and as 
for Athos—but Athos was made once in 
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heaven, and they broke that mould. We do 
not care in the least for Catinat; why will 
Dr. Doyle call him ‘‘De” Catinat? His 
master spoke of D’Artagnan because it is 
usual before the vowel, but he never speaks 
of “de” Coconnas or ‘‘de” Saint Aignan ; 
while as for “‘ De Maintenon” and “ De 
Montespan”” as women, “it is to make 
shudder.” Amos Green is rather a trouble- 
some compound of Voltaire’s L’Ingénu and 
of that dreadful Tarvin, who, had it been 
possible, would have spoilt Zhe Naulahka, 
‘‘De” Montespan is not a live creature 
beside her younger self Tonnay-Charente 
(fancy de Tonnay-Charente!) when she vied 
with la Valliere and Montalais—Aura, veni / 
as thou camest thirty years ago in thirteen 
little grubby Belgian volumes hired from 
Rolandi’s! But the things they all do, 
and the way they all do it, are simply 
beyond praise. There are those, we believe, 
who regret the change from Paris to the 
backwoods: not sc we. It is all good: 
would it were as long as the Vicomte de 
Bragelonne itself! And it is quite astonish- 
ing to see how, without the least touch of 
plagiarism, save in very little matters like 
that above noticed, Dr, Doyle has caught 
his master’s faire. The scene shortly after 
the opening, when Catinat comes back from 
Versailles and sees Amos holding the 
dragonnader by the heels over the balcony, 
with the subsequent interposition of 
Condé, is simply miraculous. We are 
inclined to believe that not Maquet, not 
Feuillet, not Fiorentino, but Dumas him- 
self wrote it. It is possible to find faults 
besides those which we have indicated. 
Adéle need not have been quite such a 
stick. The friar should have been not 
drowned but roasted—the Flemish Bastard 
would have done it excellently, and could 
have been killed all the same afterwards. 
Madame de Maintenon has degenerated 
almost as much as her rival since she 
came to see Scarron, and Bragelonne saw 
her; though we are bound to admit that 
Dr. Doyle has made her a much less con- 
temptible and detestable person even here 
than our humble reading of all those recent 
documents—which he thinks have rehabili- 
tated her—bears out. But what does all this 
matter? Did not the great Alexander 
himself nod—yea, vehemently? Let the 
author of The Refugees go on, and, by the 
bones of Bicarat, he may give us a ‘ Bas- 
tion Saint-Gervais” or a ‘ Vin de Porto” 
it:elf before he has done! 


The present reviewer fears that he ought 
not to undertake the criticising of any work 
by Mark Twain. Great men have dis- 
covered a great man in the author of Zhe 
Innocents Abroad and A Yankee at the Court 
of King Arthur. They must be right, and 
the present reviewer must be wrong. It is 
possibly very funny to fill eight mortal 
pages with the interrogatory of a supposed 
modern inspector who has to give (and 
refuses) a certificate to the Ark as a pas- 
senger ship. It is possibly very funny to 
fill nine more with an elaborate “ Petition 
to the Queen of England” to relieve Mark 
Twain of income-tax on the profits he 
draws from his English sales. All we can 
say is that it makes us yawn. We can see 


humour in Aristophanes, and Ariosto, and 
Mr. Anstey ; a true japishness in Rabelais 
and Richter, in Lucian and Lever, in the 
Goliardists and in “‘Gyp.” The Tule of a 
Tub is fun, and the Astonishing History of 
Troy Town is fun ; the laugh comes without 
effort over JZudibras and Heine, over Cal- 
verley and Caran d’Ache. All sorts and 
conditions of fun there be, and in most, if 
not all of them, there shall be unfeigned 
delight. But if there is fun in this volume 
of Mark Twain’s (except a certain faint 
and overwrought strain of it in the mock 
romance of ‘‘ The Enemy Conquered ”’) this 
reviewer avows himself a conquered enemy. 
He admits that he does not understand fun, 
and has no notion of humour. 


It may be that the current twist or eddy 
(to keep up the metaphor of current better) 
that mistakes laboured eccentricity for 
humour, is not imperceptible in Mr. Thomas 
Pinkerton; but there are also other and 
better gifts in him. It had wanted com- 
paratively little to make of Arnold Bolsover’s 
Love Story rather a brilliant novel. The little 
is wanting, and the book is something of a 
nondescript. For one thing, Mr. Pinkerton 
does not draw with quite sufficient direct- 
ness from the live model. His figures are 
cleverly conceived, but they are too much 
‘* out of his own head.” Biscoe, for instance, 
the rich brewer, reminds one of a figure of 
Theodore Hook’s. He is not exactly un- 
natural; but he has a purely conventional 
naturalness, and, as a matter of fact, the 
convention is growing a little stale. Bolsover 
the banker is in something the same plight. 
Again, the “‘ wrecker” Lenardo is left an 
entirely incomprehensible figure. Most 
people who keep their ears open in these 
days have heard of ‘“‘ wreckers’’; but these 
estimable gentlemen are generally supposed 
to have a distinct and obvious interest in 
these performances; and what Mr. Lenardo 
could gain by bringing dowa Bolsover’s 
bank is the very reverse of obvious. The 
women—Lilias Roy, Rose Dumoulin, Mrs. 
Sampford—are rather better; and the child 
Liana is very good of her kind, though we 
have been, as the rich dissenter said to 
Coleridge, ‘‘ overrun with these articles” 
lately. But, on the whole, the cleverness 
of the book exceeds its craftsmanship. 
There are the makings of two or three good 
novels in it; but there is hardly one made, 
and the English is sometimes a little odd. 
What is to be “perspicuous in your 
choice?” Has it any connexion with being 
perspicacious ? 


The last novel that we read of Miss Annie 
Thomas’s made us a little afraid that this 
well tried practitioner in a certain kind of 
fiction, who has filled many an empty after- 





noon for many a novel reader since the days 
of Denis Donne, was “ writing herself out.” 
We were, however, utterly mistaken ; for 
her present venture is quite up to her old 
level. What that level is cannot be neces- 
sary to dwell upon at this time of day. 
Utterly Mistaken begins with love-making 
and ends with the making of love; but the 
persons concerned are not the same, and 
they are kept in connexion with each other 
after a sufficiently ingenious fashion. We 


congratulate Mrs. Cudlip on getting hers in 
again. 

Isaac Eller’s Money is an addition to a 
class of novels which has become rather 
numerous lately—studies of Jewish life in 

land. It cannot be said that these 
studies, whether made from the inside or 
the out, have usually presented a very 
pleasant picture of the Chosen People. In 
Mrs. Dean’s book, however, there are no 
very high lights and no very lurid shadows. 
The worship of nothing particular, except 
the Golden Calf, and the observance of no 
very exquisite standard of taste and man- 
ners, are the chief crimes charged against 
the Eller and Goldberg families, the latter 
of which does not behave more cruelly or 
insolently to Barbara Lassen, the poor cousin 
who has copper hair and sapphire eyes, 
than Christians or ordinary women might. 
The success of the book, which is somethin 
more than a small success, lies in the figure 
of a certain Bruno Klein—a by no means bad 
little man who paints a little, writes a little, 
has more than a little money, and a vast 
deal more than a little opinion of himself. 
If not new in class, Klein is sufficiently 
differentiated in individuality. 

It would be cruel to say much about the 
first story in the last number of Arrow- 
smith’s Library. ‘ B. M. Vere” has almost 
everything to learn in novel-writing— 
chronology, the dialect used by Irish moon- 
lighters, the proportion of deaths permissible 
in an ordinary story, the way in which live 
people talk. ‘A Chef d’ouvre,” on the 
other hand, though not a masterpiece, is a 
very fair average attempt. 

GroreE SarnTsbury. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Greek Poets. By J. A. Symonds. Third 
Edition. (A. & C. Black.) It was the happi- 
ness of the late Mr. Symonds to give as readily 
as he received. All his studies of Greek poets 
have one common merit: they are fresh and 
satisfying accounts of books which few of his 
readers or hearers have the leisure to read for 
themselves. Often, too, there is something 
even for these few. No critic has done such 
justice to the ‘‘radiancy ” of Euripides, though 
he is perhaps a little overloath to admit that 
there was a shabby side both to his pathos and 
to his cleverness. Like Aristophanes, he often 
played to the 7 class whom most writers on 
Greek art and letters too readily style the 
class which never engaged in sound domestic 
education. The suggestion that Sparta im- 
ported lyric poetry, as England used to import 
oratorios, is decidedly illuminating. The essay 
on mythology did a good deal to clear the air 
when it first appeared, and is not obsolete 
now. Mr. Symonds hardly said the last word 
or exactly the right word about the comedy of 
Aristophanes; but at least he saw with one 
eye in a country where most are blind. The 
most personal thing in the book is the writer’s 
sympathetic curiosity about the side of Greek 
life which finds no place in Christendom. 
He does not regret it; it is the exception 
when ke condemns it, as in the comparatively 
early essay on the Anthology. Generally his 
attitude suggests the young and wise Tele- 
machus patronising poor Circe in her ruined 
bower. It would not be easy to find in Eng- 
lish such a handy account of the history of the 
Anthology or of the different species of Greek 
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in public: the hortatory epigram would be in 
place on the pedestals of Hermae, the amatory 
might be hung up with garlands at the door 
of the beloved, the satirical might be left 
behind them by a party of revellers going round 
at night at the door of whoever they wished to 
insult. The present edition is enriched with a 
lively paper on Herondas, more entertaining 
—even to scholars who do not want to emend 
him — than the obscure and fragmentary 
original. It is enlarged by several additional 
translations. Perhaps the most remarkable is 
the following from Theognis (pp. 237-254). 
The original always reminded Mr. Symonds of 
Shakspere’s most pompous sonnets : 
** Lo, I have given plumes wherewith to skim 

The unfathomed deep, and lightly hover 

around 
Earth’s huge circumference. Thou shalt be 
found 
At banquets on the breath of paean and 


n: 
To shrill-voiced pipes with lips of seraphim 
Lovely young men thy rapturous fame shall 


sound ; 
Yea, when thou liest lapped in the noiseless 
ground, 
Thy name shall live, nor shall oblivion dim 
Thy dawn of splendour. For these lands, these 


isles, 
These multitudinous waves of refluent seas, 
Shall be thy pleasure-ground where through 
to come, 
Borne by no steed, but wafted by the smiles 
Of Mures violet-crowned, whose melodies, 
betes - earth endures, shall make all earth thy 
ome. 


Otherwise there is very little change. No 
attempt has been made to fuse the essays on 
the drama, which overlap a good deal. Even 
the oversight (probably due to over-diligence 
ia consulting Pindar at first hand), which led 
Mr. Symonds to say that Aristophanes was 
‘*preserved in his integrity,” is left uncor- 
rected. In future editions it might be desirable 
to give the dates of the different studies, which 
have been arranged for the first time in the 
chronological order of their subjects. 


Messrs. MAcmItLtan & Co. have added to 
their ‘‘ English Classics”’ an annotated edition 
of Macaulay’s famous essay on Warren 
Hastings, by Mr. K. Deighton. Like other 
volumes of the series, it seems to be intended 
primarily for the use of native students in 
Indian colleges ; and to this we must attribute 
the otiose paraphrases of familiar words, and 
the worse than otiose philological notes. It is 
not often that the editor commits actual mis- 
takes ; but we have noticed one blunder of the 
worst kind. In his account of the early days of 
Hastings, Macaulay suys: ‘‘The boy went up 
to London, and was sent to school at Newing- 
ton.” We should have thought it sufficiently 
clear to anyone that Newington Butts was 
intended ; and so the place is written in full in 
Gleig’s Life. But Mr. Deighton must needs 
append in a note, ‘‘ Newington, a small town 
in Kent, about forty miles from London.” 
Indeed, we do not find any indications that he 
has read Gleig’s Life, which, despite Macaulay’s 
not undeserved censure of its method, 
must always remain the standard authority for 
many of the facts. Other useful books which 
do not seem to have been consulted are: Sir 
Elijah Impey’s Life by his son—which would 
have saved Mr. Deighton from saying that 
Hastings and Impey were of the same age; 
Dr. Busteed’s Echoes from Olid Calcutta (second 
edition, 1888)—a storehouse of curious informa- 
tion about Hastings and Francis; and Mr. 
H. Beveridge’s elaborate, though not conclu- 
sive, rejoinder to Sir J. Stephen, entitled The 
Trial of Nanda Kumar (Calcutta, 1886). 
But it would unjust not to add 
that Mr. Deighton has made good use 
of the better known volumes on the subject 
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—the recent Lives by Sir Alfred Lyall and 
by Captain Trotter, the special treatises of Sir 
James Stephen and Sir John Strachey, and the 
records of Hastings’s administration edited by 
Prof. G. W. Forrest. From these materials he 
has compiled three appendices on Nuncomar, 
the Rohilla War, and Sir Elijah Impey, which 
fairly represent the present trend of opinion on 
those controversial subjects. In conclusion, we 
would draw attention toa point of some literary 
interest. Twice in his essay on Warren 
Hastings, Macaulay plagiarises from his own 
‘‘Lays of Ancient Rome,” written earlier, 
though not yet published. We subjoin the prose 
passages only, assuming that the corresponding 
verses will be in the minds of all our readers. 
In his description of Haidar Ali’s devastation 
of the Carnatic, he says : 


‘The English inhabitants of Madras could 
already see by night, from the top of Mount St. 
Thomas, the eastern sky reddened by a vast semi- 
circle of blazing villages.”’ 

And again, when depicting Indian scenes as 
vividly present to the imagination of Burke, he 
talks of : 

‘“‘The bazars humming like bee-hives with the 
crowd of buyers and sellers.”’ 


The first quotation embodies an odd misprint, 
which has never been corrected. Macaulay 
had visited Madras; but it needs no typo- 
graphical knowledge to realise that blazing 
villages inland would not be best seen by 
looking seaward. 


Finnish Legends for English Children. By 
R. Eivind. (Fisher Unwin.) This is a very 
pleasant and readable rendering for those who 
do not care for the somewhat faulty metrical 
translations which have hitherto appeared of 
the Kalevala. The Legends consist of the 
adventures of our old friends Wainamoinen, 
Semminkainen, Ilmarinen, and a host of other 
Kalevalic heroes and heroines. They include 
the forging and losing of the Sampo (the magic 
mill that could grind out flour, salt, money, 
and good luck at the same time); the stealing 
of the sun and moon by Souhi; the making of 
the Kantele or Finnish Harp from the bones of 
the giant Pike; wooings, fightings, and 
weddings, and the creation of the world by a 
Lady and a Duck. The tales are supposed to 
be told by an old Finnish travelling merchant, 
Pappa Mikko, whois storm-bound at a farm, to 
a Rttle girl, Mimi, and her brother Antero. 
Though not to be compared with the Arabian 
Nights or Hans Andersen, there is plenty of the 
marvellous in this little work ; and we trust our 
young friends will enjoy the prose version of the 
fifth epic of the world as much as we did. 
There is a capital table for the pronunciation 
of proper names, and there are seven illustra- 
tions which (although they have not much to 
do with the Legends) are excellent pictures of 
Finnish life. Of course, in a translation mis- 
takes will occur; and we trust that such 
strange phrases as ‘rocks back and forth,” 
p. 56,‘*the next day it was still storming,” 
p. 84, and “‘ when he was through” (for ‘*‘ when 
he had finished ”’) p, 101, as well as the gram- 
matical slip “thou may not,” on p. 108, 
will disappear in a future edition. 


Great Characters of Fiction. Edited by 
M. E. Townsend. (Wells Gardner, Darton & 
Co.) The papers which compose this volume 
are so gracefully and sympathetically written 
that one does not like to speak of the book in 
terms that savour of depreciation; but it is 
impossible to regard it with feelings of 
entire complacency. Had it really fulfilled its 
title, no fair exception could have been taken to 
it; for a series of genuine character-studies 
would doubtless have done something to give 
young people an intellectual as well as a purely 
emotional interest in the literature of great 





fiction. The twenty papers collected here are, 
however, simply summaries of very well-known 
novels, which may be perused much more profit- 
ably, as well as much more pleasurably, in their 
complete form than in a necessarily bald and 
inadequate synopsis, from which all the purely 
literary charm of the original work has, of 
course, vanished, The editor is of opinion that 
her own essays and those of her collaborators 
will, in each case, induce young readers ‘to 
study the work for themselves, without telling 
enough of the story to spoil its interest, if, 
perchance, they are not acquainted with it.” 
Could we share this opinion, the force of our 
censure would be largely broken, though we 
should still doubt whether it were really 
necessary to “induce” any ordinary girl to 
read such books as 7'he Newcomes, David Copper - 
field, Westward Ho! Adam Bede, or Wives anid 
Daughters. As a matter of fact, however, 
nearly every one oi the score of stories laid 
under contribution is summarised with a ful- 
ness which, for the majority of young readers, 
will rob the book itself of at least three-fourths 
of its attractiveness; and they will sim ply say, 
‘What is the use of reading a book when I 
know all about the story?” Of course there 
may be, and probably is, a wiser minority to 
whom these pleasantly-written papers will 
serve as appetisers; but we take it for granted 
that the editor and her colleagues have done 
their work with the idea of profiting young 
people in general and not merely a select few. 
That history, philosophy, science, and criticism 
should be presented in Liebig extracts is, 
We suppose, more or less inevitable; but we 
must say that in the case of popular fiction we 
see no necessity whatever for a boiling-down 
process, such as that which has its result in the 
present volume, Nor does it seem to us that 
the adjective in the title is at all adequately 
justified by the selection made. Agnes Wick- 
field, Amyas Leigh, John Halifax, and Molly 
Gibson, to name only four out of a possible 
ten, are characters who are in various ways 
interesting or attractive; but we do not think 
it would occur to anyone but the writers of 
this volume to describe them as ‘“‘ great.’’ 
Indeed, with every wish to do justice to the 
work of ladies to whose own books of fiction 
we owe many pleasant hours, we find it im- 
possible to commend a volume which, had it 
no other defects, would at any rate have the 
grave defect of obvious superfluity. 


Rhyming Legends of Ind. _By H. Kirkwood 
Gracey. (Thacker.) Anglo-Indians, from 
Warren Hastings down to Sir Alfred Lyall, 
have often solaced their exile with the practice 
of verse-writing. But they have not yet pro- 
duced a professional poet. For genuine feel- 
ing and technical accomplishment, we know of 
none to surpass Henry Derozio, an East 
Indian of Portuguese descent, who died in 
1830, at the early age of twenty-one. An 
interesting life of him, with extracts from his 

oetry, was written by Mr. Thomas Edwards 
Calcutta, 1884). In the vein of satirical 
humour, which Anglo-Indians chiefly affect, 
perhaps the most successful effort is Lays of 
Ind, by an Hussar officer who wrote under 
the name of ‘‘ Aliph Cheem.” Mr. Gracey has 
chosen to adopt the irregular metres and 
rhyming fovrs de force of the author of ‘‘ The 
Ingoldsby Legends.” Here is an example: 


‘* In those days were no trials 

With intricate files ; 

No orders of court 

And that sort of sport ; 

No charge was read out, no jury empanelled, 

Nor vengeance by codes of procedure cn- 
tramelled. 

No havildar came from a neighbouring police 
station 

To do nothing and call it an investigation ; 

No witness was asked for a truthful narration 

Of facts that had birth but in imagination, 
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Then questioned and bullied and coaxed by 

vakeels 

Till he cannot distinguish his head from his 

heels; 

No! Justice was short and there lay no appeals.”’ 
By the way, an author who styles himself B.A. 
on his title-page should not twice scan 
‘‘marital” as though the penultimate were 
short. 

A Life of Love and Duty. Being a Memoir 
of Commodore Goodenough. Edited by his 
Widow. (8.P.C.K.) Few can have forgotten 
the thrill that ran through England in 1875, 
when the excellent Commodore Goodenough, 
like Bishop Patteson, fell a victim to the faith- 
less natives of Santa Cruz. Tis life of simple 
duty well deserved telling, andthe heroism which 
the crew of the Pear/ exhibited-at the time of 
the fatal affray furms a striking setting to its 
sad ending. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mx. Gotpwty Siri is engaged upon a work 
dealing, in two volumes, with the Political 
History of the United States. The first volume 
will probably be published by Messrs. Mac- 
millan & Co., in the course of the autumn. 


The Ancestors of our Future Queen is the title 
of a little volume by Mr. Louis Felbermann, 
author of ‘*‘ Hungary and its People,’’ which 
will be published immediately by Messrs. 
Griffith, Farran & Co. The book, which will 
be dedicated by special permission to the Duke 
of Teck, deals with the history of the Duke’s 
ancestry on the maternal side, which is traced 
back to Samuel Aba, who married the sister of 
St. Stephen, and subsequently became the 
King of Hungary. It will contain reproduc- 
tions of family portraits, relics, and mementoes, 
from the collection at White Lodge. 


Iv is announced that Miss Marie Corelli has 
just finished a new novel, which will be called 
Nehemiah P. Hoskins, Artist: a Faithful Study 
of Fame. 


Mr. WILLIAM WINTER has been entrusted 
with the task of writing a biography of the 
late Edwin Booth. There will be a special 
edition, containing portraits of the actor in the 
principal characters in which he used to appear. 


Mr. ALEXANDER GARDNER, of Paisley, has 
in the press a realistic record of a soldier’s 
experiences in the Crimean War and the Indian 
Mutiny, which will be entitled At the Front, by 
One who was There. 


In his series of ‘‘ Climbers’ Guides,’ Mr. T. 
Fisber Unwin will publish immediately Zhe 
Mountains of the Cogne Range, by Mr. George 
Yeld, and the Rev. W. A. B. Coolidge, the 
latter of whom is one of the two general editors 
of the series. 


UNDER the title of Our Country, Mr. Eliot 
Stock will issue immediately a volume contain- 
ing forty biographical sketches, with portraits, 
of prominent men of Northamptonshire. The 
literary part of the book is by Mr. W. Ryland 
D. Adkins; the portraits by W. B. Shoosmith. 

Messrs. Krecan Paut, Trencn, TRUBNER 
& Co. will publish immediately an illustrated 
treatise on Labour Saving Machinery, and its 
effect in the displacement of manual labour in 
various industries, by Mr. James Samuelson, 


Messrs. Cuarro & Winpvs will shortly 
publish a sixpenny edition of Charles Reade’s 
lt is Never too Late to Mend. 


Messrs. JAMES BLackwoop & Co. announce 
the following :—James Ingleton; the Ilistory 
of a Social State. A.D. 2000, by Mr. Dick ; 
A Man of Mystery, by Mrs. Harcourt-RKoe; and 
Lady Glenroy; or, The Mystery in the Moon- 
light, by Gecrge McKeand. 





Ar a general meeting of the new society, 
formed for publishing works relating to the 
navy, held on Tuesday, July 4, the Marquis 
of Lothian in the chair, it was resolved that 
the name be ‘‘ The Navy Records Society,” and 
its objects were defined to be :—(1) The editing 
and publication of MSS. illustrating the history, 
administration, organisation, or social life of 
the navy ; (2) the reprinting of rare or generally 
inaccessible books of naval interest, and the pub- 
lication of translations of similar MSS. or works 
in foreign languages. The annual subscription 
was fixed at one guinea; that paid by members 
now joining freeing them to the end of 1894, 
And the following council was elected: Presi- 
dent, Earl Spencer; vice-presidents, Lord George 
Hamilton, Ad:wiral Sir R. Vesey Hamilton, 
the Marquis of Lothian, and Prof. J. R. Seeley ; 
secretary: Prof. J. K. Laughton; treasurer: 
Mr. H. I’. R. Yorke ; members of council: Prince 
Louis of Battenberg, the Hon. Henry Bell 
(Lord Provost of Glasgow), Mr. Walter Besant, 
Hon. T. H. Brassey, Rear Admiral Bridge, Mr. 
Oscar Browning, Prof. Montagu Burrows, the 
Rev. Dr. H. Montagu Butler (Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge), Lieut.-Gen. Sir Andrew 
Clarke, Vice-Admiral Colomb, Admiral Sir 
Edward Fanshawe, Mr. C. H. Firth, Dr. 
Garnett, Major-Gen. Geary, Mr. David Hannay, 
Mr. Sidney Lee, Rear Admiral Sir Lambton 
Loraine, Sir A. C. Lyall, Mr. Clements R. 
Markham, Capt. 8. P. Oliver, R.A., Com- 
mander C. N. Robinson, R.N., Mr. J. R. 
Thursfield, Capt. W. J. L. Wharton, R.N., 
Capt. 8. Eardley Wilmot, R.N. 


Tue next monthly meeting of the Library 
Association of the United Kingdom will be 
held at 20, Hanover-square, on Monday, July 
10, at 8 pm. The following papers will be 
read : (1) ‘‘ A Note onan Indicator Difficulty in 
Small Libraries,” by Mr. Cecil T. Davis, 
librarian of the Wandsworth Public Library ; 
(2) ‘Indicators versus Card-charging; with 
some reference to the Intercourse between 
Librarians and Readers,” by Mr. Alfred Cot- 
greave, chief librarian of the West Ham Public 
Libraries; (3) ‘‘The Betting Evil in Public 
Libraries,” by Mr. J. Elliot, librarian of the 
Wolverhampton Public Library. 

WE are glad to see that Messrs. Longmaus 
have begun to issue a cabinet ecition of Mr. 
S. R. Gardiner’s Jiistory of the Civil Nar. 
The great work, of which this is a continuation, 
began as long ago as 1863, with the early period 
of the reign of James I. Twenty years later, 
the ten volumes that carried the story down 
to the outbreak of the Civil War were published 
in a cheaper form; and now we are to have, 
uniform with them, the three volumes in which 
are described the military operations, the 
political intrigues, and the execution of the 
king. There are four coloured maps, and several 
plans of battlefields. We cannot refrain from 
quoting the last paragraph of the Preface :— 
‘*T wish it were possible for me to give adequate 
expression to my sen:e of the obligation under 
which I am to Mr. Firth. He has generously 
allowed me to draw on his vast stores of know- 
ledge concerning the men and things of this 
period, and has been always ready to discuss with 
me every point of importance as it arose, often 
very considerably modifying the opinion at which 
I had originally arrived.’’ 

Mx. Evcene Parsons, of Chicago, has sent 
us the second edition, revised and enlarged, of 
a pamphlet which he first published in April of 
last year, entitled Z'ennyson’s Life and Poetry. 
Its object is explained by its second title, which 
is ‘Mistakes concerning Tennyson.” The 
author has certainly been most praiseworthy in 
ascertaining the true facts and dates about the 
Laureate’s life, and he has also succeeded in 
proving that the ordinary American sources of 
information are crammed with minor blunders, 
copied from one another. But he need not 





have made so much of the misstatement that 
Tennyson settled in 1869 ‘‘at Petersfield, in 
Hampshire.” The house of Aldworth, though 
actually in Sussex, is very close to the borders 
of both Surrey and Hampshire; and—though 
we do not know it as a fact—it is quite possible 
that Petersfield was at one time the postal 
address. At the end of the pamphlet is a 
useful list of translations of Tennyson’s works, 
of which no less than twenty-five are into 
German. As we have before remarked in the 
ACADEMY, by far the most popular of Tenny- 
son’s poems on the continent is Enoch Arden, 
of which there are nine versions in German, 
seven in French, two in Dutch, and one each 
in Italian, Spanish, Danish, Hungarian, and 
Bohemian. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Mr. SAMUEL ALEXANDER, of Lincoln College 
—who won the first Green prize with an essay, 
afterwards expanded into a volume, on ‘‘ Moral 
Order and Progress” —has been appointed to 
the chair of logic and mental and moral phil- 
osophy at Owens College, Manchester, which 
is vacant by Prof. Adamson’s removal to 
Aberdeen. 


PrincipaAL CatrRD and Prof. Adalbert 
Merx were not present to receive honorary 
degrees at Dublin last week. But in addition 
to those already mentioned in the ACADEMY, 
the honorary degree of LL.D was conferred 
upon the Rev. Jchn Hall, and that of Master 
of Engineering upon Colonel Sir Charles 
Wilson. 


Lorp Justice Kay has added £1500 to the 
sumof £3000 given by him two years agu to Jesus 
College, Cambridge, for the purpose of endow- 
ing studentships in theology, to be called the 
Lady Kay studentships. 


WeE have received from the Cambridge 
syndicate for local lectures a detailed pro- 
gramme of the summer meeting, to be held 
during August, which is open not only to 
University Extension students and to teachers, 
but to any one who holds a certificate showing 
that he is likely to profit by the instruction 
given. Prof. Jebb is to deliver the inaugural 
lecture on the evening of Saturday, July 29, his 
subject being ‘‘ The Work of the Universities 
for the Nation, Past and Present.” The course 
of study is divided into two main sections. One 
will consist of a scries of lectures illustrating 
the progress and methods of scientific discovery, 
together with courses of practical work in the 


university laboratories and museums. Among 
the single lectures announced are: ‘John 


Dalton,” by Sir H. E. Roscoe; and ‘The 
Astronomical Theory of the Great Ice Age,” by 
Sir R. 8S. Ball. The other section will consist of 
lectures intended to give an outline of some of 
the chief political, economic, social, and literary 
movements in England and the empire, which 
have contributed in the recent past to produce 
the present. For example, Prof. Jebb will 
lecture on ‘‘ The Influence of Greek Thought 
on Modern Life’; Mrs. Henry Fawcett on 
“The Social Progress of Women during the 
last Hundred Years”; Prof. H. Sidgwick on 
‘The History of Modern Political Ideas”; and 
Dr. Verrall on ‘* The Effect of the Classics upon 
English Literature.” In addition, there will 
be various lectures on art, literature, education, 
and general subjects. In particular, we may 
mention that the Rev. Dr. Montagu Butler will 
lecture on ‘‘Some Distinguished Trinity Men 
of Sixty Years ago,” Mr. Edmund Gosse on 
“The Literary Movement in England during 
the last Hundred Years,” and Vernon Lee on 
‘‘Landscape, with some reference to Im- 
pressionism.” 


In the advertisement of the examination for 
scholarships at Trinity College, Oxford, to be 
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held next November, we notice the following 
clause, which we believe to be novel: 

‘* Candidates may, on entering their names, give 
notice that they are desirous of obtaining the status 
without the emoluments of a scholar. If any such 
candidate is elected to a scholarship, the college 
will elect to an additional exhibition of equivalent 
value.’’ 

Miss Emity PrEnrosE has been appointed 
principal of Bedford College, London. Mr. 
Arthur Bernard Cook, of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and G. Albert Laundy, late professor 
of art at Queen Margaret College, Glasgow, 
have been appointed to teach Greek and fine 
arts in the same college. 


Sir J. W. Dawson has resigned, urder 
medical advice, the principalship of M’Gill 
University, Montreal, which office he has held 
since 1850. 

Dr. ALFRED GUDEMAN, reader in classical 
philology at Johns Hopkins, has been appointed 
to a professorship in the same subject at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Mr. A. H. EpGREN, who recently returned 
from America to Sweden, has now accepted 
the chair of Romance languages and literature 
at the University of Nebraska, where he was 
formerly professor of modern languages. 


THE University of Pennsylvania has conferred 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Science upon 
Prof. D. G. Brinton, in recognition of his 
numerous contributions to the linguistics, 
ethnology, and archaeology of America. 


THE death’ is announced of M. Jean-Pierre 
Rossignol, in the ninetieth year of his age. He 
had been professor of Greek at the Collége de 
France for no less than forty-eight years, and 
a member of the Académie des Inscriptions 
since 1853, when he succeeded Burnouf. 








TRANSLATION FROM THE 
PORTUGUESE, 
TWO SONNETS OF ANTHERO DE QUENTAL. 
I. 


“* The Palace of Happiness.”’ 

In dreams an errant knight I seem to be ; 

Through deserts, under suns, by night obscure, 
Love’s paladin, I search for eagerly 

The enchanted house of Happiness secure ! 
But now I’m faint, and worn, and like to flee, 

My sword is broken, and my mail unsure. . . 
When lo! I sight it shining, suddenly, 

In all its pomp and airy formosure ! 
With many a blow I strike the gate, and cry: 
‘*The Wanderer, the Disherited am I. . 
Ye gates of gold, to my complaining ope 
With a loud noise the golden gates fly wide . . . 
What faces me, o’ercome by grief, inside ? 
But deathlike quiet and darkness without hope ! 


II. 
** Mors-Amor.”’ 
That coal-black steed whose tramp so full of 
might 
I hear in dreams, when darkness cloaks the sky, 
Which at full gallop I have seen pass by 
Tn the fantastic causeways of the night, 


beter = 3 comes he? Or what regions out of 
sight 
And full of terrors has he crossed, or why 
Seems he so dark and wondrous to the eye, 
Why tosses he his mane as though affright ? 


A cavalier of dread and mighty gest, 
Whose port is calm yet terrible to view, 
From head to foot in shining armour dres:ed, 


Bestrides the uncanny beast quite fearlessly. 
And the black coursier says—‘‘ I’m Death !”’ (and 
you ?) 
*Tis I am Love!” his rider makes reply. 
EDGAR PRESTAGE. 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tur Expositor for July is a strong rumber, and 
will doubtless attract the attention of some 
of those eminent New Testament critics whose 
work Prof. Ramsay regards as wholly vitiated 
by their erroneous views on the relations of the 
Church and the Empire in the first century. A 
somewhat important article on the latter subject 
is contributed by Prof. Ramsay to this number. 
It takes for its text a letter to the editor by one 
whom all critics, Biblical ones included, delight 
to honour, Theodor Mommsen. This veteran 
scholar is 

‘well aware that neither in theory nor in argu- 
ment is there much to add by him to what he set 
forth in his paper, Religionsfrevel nach rimischem 
Recht, published two years ago, and agrecing 
mainly with Ramsay's views. ‘‘ Nevertheless,’’ 
he thinks, ‘‘it may not be amiss to sum up the 
case in the sense required by Rameay, and to state 
some points where he is obliged to differ from 
bim.”’ 

We have thus a triangular controversy before 
us, in which that vornehm manner, that sits so 
well upon Mommsen, is finely contrasted with 
the kindly and deferential tone of Prof. 
Sanday, and the impetuous energy of Prof. 
Ramsay. Then follows Dr. Bruce’s able and 
original essay on St. Paul’s doctrine of sin: 
exegesis is clearly not dead yet. Dr. Bruce 
prefers the second edition of PHeiderer’s well- 
known work on Paulinism to the first, on 
grounds which deserve the author’s considera- 
tion. Mr. Rashdall sends us a model university 
sermon on Abelard’s doctrine of the Atonement. 
It is not often that the phrase ‘‘ the recon- 
struction of Christian doctrine”? is heard in 
St. Mary’s Church; not often, too, that 
a word is said anywhere for Abelard, whose 
doctrine of the Atonement Mr. Rashdall takes 
to be ‘‘as noble and perspicuous a statement as 
can even yet be found of the faith which 
is still the life of Christendom.” The venerable 
Bishop Hervey concludes his studies of 
the chronology of Ezra iv. 6-23, which are 
probably some of his best work, though they 
would doubtless have gained in value could 
reference have been made to recent investiga- 
tions on the Book cf Ezra. Dr. Taylor gives 
some valuable early evidence for the existence 
of the passage, Mark xvi. 9-20; and Dr. 
Stalker discourses eloquently on a difficult 
saying of Christ. 


THE Theologisch Tijdschrift for July main- 
tains the character of the magazine for solid 
learning and advanced criticism. Dr. Kosters 
(the successor of Kuenen at Leiden) applies 
historical criticism to the narratives respecting 
the ark in Samuel. The chief result is that the 
ark remained in the possession of the Philistines 
till it was reconquered by David, so that the 
unhistorical notices of the ark which precede 
2 Sam. vii. 15-19 (notices, however, based upon 
historical narratives, the main points of which 
can be conjectured) are only valuable as illus- 
trating the change that passed over the early 
Israelitish conception of this holy object. Dr. 
van Manen, in continuation of his first paper, 
discusses with great fulness the contents of the 
fragment of the Gospel of Peter. He finds no 
trace of Docetism, not even in ver. 10 (‘‘ and 





he was silent, as though he suffered no puin”’) 


| nor in ver. 19 (‘My power, My power, thou 


hast left Me”); and he holds, with Bakluyzen, 


| that the second part of the letter of Serapion in 


Eusebius forms no part of the original cpistle 
of Serapion to the church of Rossus, but is an 
independent letter, and refers to another gospel 
regarded as Docetic. The second edition of 
Baldersperger’s interesting book on the Con- 
sciousness of Jesus is reviewed by van der 
Bergh ; and among the shorter notices we may 
mention that of Montefiore’s [Hibbert Lectures 





by Dr. Oort, who directs special attention to 


Sor. 





the last and longest of the lectures. While 
agreeing with it in the main, he thinks that 
Montefiore’s reply to Schiirer and others is only 
valid up to a certain point. Kuenen, at any 
rate, has given a perfectly just description of 
Jewish piety. 








THE TODD MEMORIAL LECTURES. 
I 


Wuen that widely-r.ad scholar, learned archaco- 
logist, and lovable man, Dr. James - Henthorn 
Todd, died in 1869, some of his friends proposed 
to found in his honour a lectureship of the Celtic 
languages, and with this object gave and gathered 
sums amounting to about £1300. ‘The lectureship, 
or as it is now called, the Todd professorship, was 
accordingly founded, endowed with the fund 
above mentioned; and connected with the Royal 
Irish Academy, of which institution Dr. Todd had 
been president. Four professors have held the 
chair, namely, Dr. Atkinson, the late Mr. ITen- 
nessy, the Rev. Dr. B. MacCarthy, of Youghal, and 
the Rev. Edmund Hogan, 8.J. Dr. Atkinson’s 
lectures on Irish lexicography and on the Passions 
and Homilies in the Lebar Brecc, were published 
ia 1887, and reviewed by the present writer in 
the Transactions of the Philological Society fur 1889 
and in Bezzenberger's Beitriye xvi., pp. 29-61. 
Only three of Mr. Hennessy’s lectures have hitherto 
been printed ; and these, together with the lectures 
of Dr. MacCarthy and Father Hogan, form the 
subject of the following notice. 

Mr. Hennessy’s lectures contain the text and 
translation of a fragmentary story preserved partly 
in the Book of Leinster (circ. 1150) and partly in 
the Book of the Dun (cire. 1100). A copy in 
pp. 49-68 of a vellum in the Advocates’ Library, 
Edinburgh, marked XL. (of the existence of which 
Mr. Hennessy was unaware), is made up by joining 
the two fragments, and does not fill the lacuna 
between them. The tule is called Mesea U/ad ‘* the 
Intoxication of the Ulaid,’’ and tells how, after a 
great feast at Emain, the Ulaid, led by Cichulainn 
in his war-chariot, made a furious inroad into 
Munster, and wrecked Temair Luachra, after 
baffling an attempt to burn their braves alive in 
that fortress. As to its merits as a work of art, 
like all the Irish sagas, like almost all mediaeval 
literature, the whole exists for the sake of the 
parts, not the parts for the sake of the whole. 
Interesting details in the story are the account of 
the origin of the Irish elves (p. 2); the description 
of the feast held by King Conchobar (p. 12) ; 
the tabu (gess) imposed on the king not to speak 
before his druids (p. 12), with which compare Dion 
Chrysostom, xlix. 4 (KeArot 58 obs dvoudQovor Aputias 
.. . O Gvev Trois BaciAcdow oddity ety mpadrrew ovde 
BovaAeverOa:) ; the description of the Ulster chbief- 
tains by the Druid Crom Derdil and their identifica- 
tion by Ca-rdi (pp. 26-40), which reminds one of 
the re:yooxonla in the third book of the Iliad ; the 
portrait of Cachulainn as ‘‘ a little black-browed 
man” (fer bee briiub), p. 28; the picture of the 
Dagda (p. 32) riding invisible, like Sir Garlon in 
the Merte d’ Arthur, through the Ulster host, and 
his'amusement—killing twice nine men with the 
rough end of his iron staff, and then reviving them 
by laying its smooth end upon their heads; the 
spear of Celtchair, pp. 36, 38», which portended 
battle by shooting forth showers of sparks, and 
burnt its wielder unless it was quenched in a 
cauldron filled with the blood of dogs and cats and 
wizards. 

Although the Irish type has been employed, the 
Trish text is tolerably correct ; * but the translation 
* P. 4,1. 10, for manaig read monaig; p. 6,1. 4, 
for Ulaid read Ultaib; p. 8, 1. 27, p. 16, 1. 34, p. 18, 
1, 24, p. 26, 1. 36, p. 52, 1. 31, for din read didiu; 
p. 14,1. 9, for araidech ta vead araidechta; p. 18, 
1. 1, for mary read mairy, 1. 34, for Dedaid read 
Dedad; p. 24,1. 20, p. 42, 1. 11, for co read cu; 
p. 32,1 34, for thé chail read thicbail ; p. 38, 1. 30, 
for glic read glice; p. 40,1. 3, for el// read cli; 
p. 42,1. 7, for failti read failti; p. 48, 1.5, for 
conricfad read conricfaid, 1. 19, for Isse read issed ; 
p. 52, 1. 35, for fo read ol; p. 54,1. 11, for sor rend 
The name Ciirdi should be Cv di, and the 
blai canthaind ot the facsimile, p. 266, should have 








been corrected (p. 32) into dai omthaind “ wisp of 
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is full of that guesswork which deforms the publica- 
tions of most native Irish scholars. Thus, in p. 17, 
ll. 1, 2, Bricriu’s boast : is airdarcu diiin sanas na da 
neoch aile éigem is rendered by ‘‘ it is more dignified 
for us to whisper than for another tocry.’’ But 
in p. 45, 1. 25, the very same pbrare (substituting 
damsa *‘ to me,”’ for din) is translated ‘‘ it is fitter 
that I should know than any other person.’’ The 
true rendering is, of course, ‘‘ a whisper is clearer 
to us [or to me] than a scream is to another.’’* 


So i caustul fri enessaib doib, p. 30, 1. 36, is rendered 
| by “‘ girding their bodies round.” Buti caustu/ 
fri cnes dé, p. 38, 1. 13, is rendered by ‘‘to the 
| surface of his skin.’? Again, in p. 30,1. 17, the 

hero Loegaire’s golden hair is beautifully compared 

‘to the crest of a birch-tree at the end of 

autumn”? (ra cir mbethi ra dered fagamair.) Mr. Hen- 

nesey renders this by ‘‘to a honeycomb[!] at the 
end of harvest.’’ Some other corrigenda may be 
given in parallel columns : 


Text. Mr. Hennessy. Reap: 
P. 2,1. 9, ie mérad to excite greatening 
1, 9, atrubairt Emer... Emer... said that he would Emer said that he should do 
na dingned acht dul not, but should go nought but go 
8, 8, debthaigthi have you quarrelled ye quarrel 
10, 24, Daongsa I have sworn I swear 
12, 5, grianana pavilions sollers (upper rooms) 
a 31, fect roof ridgepole 
Ll, 12, sai brot n-aiy give ardour of speed thrust a goad of battle 
16, 23, rinnd andes. Before us, to the south To the south of us 
18, 3, roissem dr mbidbadaib we shall reach our enemies we shall get awey from our foes 
= 22, istoda residences treasuries 
20, 9, ruibni swords great troops (ro-buidne) 
22, 19, cid atchiu what seest thou what see I? 
od 20, mana erd disrepute omen of blood 
24, 28, atasei has looked sees them 
- 36, bertas broengo who sheds blood who brandishes dripping rpears 
26, 23, armgrith clamour clash of arms 
- 26, Zachim  sluaig bar- I see a barbaric host a savage host’s march (tachim for 
bardai tochim:n) 
28, 4,a@ cholg dét aithgér his sharp inlaid sword his very bare and sharp ivory- 
urnocht hilted sword 
pe 
Tinie ca | Deighter than snow ms tlh 0 sew 
32, 33, Remithir fer mir Stouter than a large man As thick as a big man 
34, 14, de bolganaib belea of empty bladders of little puffballs 
a 26, achianaib before just now 
36, 1, i carput chendphartech in an open-headed chariot in a coveredt chariot 
- 28, frecra aspect answer 
38, 36, co putrallaib imgerra with long sharp staves with very short, upright heads 
urardda of hair 
16 3, dianda-tairle mo lorgsa if my club reaches thee it will if my club reaches them it will 
mairfidus kill thee kill them 
= 10, nechtar ndtharnit either of us either of us twain 
jet 12, Fer dongegat Ulaid The man whom the Ulaid honour the man whom the Ulaid will 
choose 
- 13, is é nodraga *tis he should go *tis he shall go to them 
" 29, Tessaigid indlat Let water for washing be heated Heat ye water for washing 
+, 32, benais Sencha baserand Sencha clapped his hands Sencha struck a wooden clapper 
48, 31, Gabsit a secht maicea His seven sons joined hands His seven sons dragged him 


liim on dorus 
9, nt bad chian folilastae 
20, trian dib 
1, 14, for célidi 


with him, be 


three of whom 
as a friend 


These mistakes are, iadeed, lamentable: no 


continental celtologue would have made them; | 


but they will surprise no one who has examined 
the lengthy list of blunders in Mr. Hennessy’s trans- 
lation of the Vision of Mae Conglinne, which Dr. 
Kuno Meyer has pointed out and corrected in his 


edition of that singular specimen of mediaeval | 


literature. 
WHITLEY STOKEs. 





SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Evers, G. Antike Portraits. Die hellenist. Bildpisse aus 


dem Fajjiim, untersucht u. gewiirdigt. Leipzig: Engel- | 


mann. 1 M. 60 Pf. 

Maras, P., et A. Durresne pe Satst-Lion. Catalogue 
des incunables de la Biblioth(que Mezarine. Paris: 
Welter. 40 fr. 

Hrsg. v. J. J. 


Mayer, R. Kleinere Schriften u. Briefe. 
Weyrauch. Stuttgart: Cotta. 10 M. 

Mournani, G. de. Les Bourses du travail. Paris: Guillau- 
min. 8 fr. 50 c. 

Conate M. Das heutige Brasi‘ien. Hamburg: Mauke. 


thistle,’’ — the dlai omtanaig of the Edinburgh MS. 
So in p. 20, 1. 9, the dm ham of the facsimile (dm 
hdm of Hennessy’s text) should probably be 
démmann, pl. n. of dmmn == Lat. agmen. 

* See per Dr. Kuno Meyer, Revue Celvique, x. 228. 

t Or **hooded,’’ cenndart (gl. capitulum), cenn- 
bartae (gl. epistylia)—see Kuhn’s Zeitschrift xxx. 
538, and Meyer’s Vision of Mae Conglinne, 165. 

{ Nathar is cognate with Greek vwtrepos. 

) Literally ** expelled him’’ (see the Tripartite 
Lite, Rolls ed., pp. 119, 478). 





*twould not continue long 


fore the door away§ from the door 
*twould not be long endured 


a third of them 


on a visit 
' Srery, B. Aus dem modernen Russland. Berlin: Cron- 
| bach. 2M. 
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| Ecxstery, K. Die Beschiidigunzen unserer Waldbiiume 

durch Tiere. 1. Bd. Berlin: Parey. 36 M. 

| Iuerntnao, A. v. Die Gebliise. Bau u. 

| Maschinen zur Bewegg., Verdichtg. u. 
Luft. Berlin: Springer. M, 


Innsbruck: Wagner. 
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Kayssr, BE. Lehrbuch der Geologie. 1. 
ie. Stu : Enke. 15M. 
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. Halle: Schmidt. 6 M. 50 Pf. 

KevureyMen, O. Geophysikalische Beobachtungen der 
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Ozrcowsk:, A. Die Quadratur des Kreises. Ostrowo: 
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Scurrryer, V. Ueb. exotische Hepaticae, haupteichlich aus 
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Bertragce zur histor. Syntax der griechischen Sprache. 
10. Hft. Geschichte d. Pronomen reflexivum. Von A. 
Dyroff. 2. Abt. Die att. Prosa u. Schlussergebnisse. 
Wiirzburg: Stuber. 4M. 

Borscn, F. De XII. tabularum lege a Graecis p-tita. 
Gottingen: Dieterich. 2M. 50 Pf. 

Horrzmany, A. Das Mahabharata u. seine Theile. 2. Bd. 
Die Theile des Gedichtes. Kiel: Haeeelkr. 12M. 

Scumipt, R. Das Kathabdntukam des Crivara, verglichen 
m. Dechimi’s Jusuf u. Zuleikha. Kiel: Haeseler. 2M. 

Symusorae Pragenses. Leipzig: Freytag. 8 M. 

UrkunpeN, aegyptische, aus den k. Museen zu Berlin. 








ee _ Urkunden. 6. Hft. Berlia: Weidmann. 
2M. 4 ° 
Wirrrecut, F. Quaestiones Palaephateas, capita sex. 
Leipzig: Fock. 2 M. 
Zanca, V. L’Ecuba e le Trojane di Euripide. Wien: 
Konegen. 5M. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE LONDON LITHUANIAN BIBLE OF 1660. 
British Museum: July 3, 1893. 

Bibliographers will be glad to hear that a 
fragment of the extremely rare Lithuanian 
Bible (see the ACADEMY, April 18, May 9, 16, 
30, June 13, 1891), commonly called the 
Chylinski Bible, printed in London about 1660, 
has been discovered and secured for the British 
Museum. This Bible was never printed in its 
entirety. A portion of it without title-page 
(which probably was never printed), consisting 
of 416 pages, is in the Library of the Roman 
Catholic Ecclesiastical Seminary at St. Peters- 
burg. The fragment before me is also without 
title-page, and consists of 176 pages, ending 
with Joshua xv. 63. It is printed in double 
columns; the type, which is roman, is very 
small but clear, and the size of the book is 
octavo. I subjoin an exact transcript of 
Genesis, chapter i., verses 1, 2:— 

1. ‘And a predzios sutwere Diewas Dagu ir 
Ziame. 

2. ‘*O Ziame buwo pusta ir tuszcza, 6 tameibe 
buwo and prapulties. 6 Dwasia Diewo krutejo 
and wadenin.”’ 

Joun T. NAAKe. 








‘*THE HOLY LAND OF PUNT.” 
London: Jaly 1, 1693. 
The following are extracts from a very 
interesting letter received by me lately from 
Prof, Sayce :— 


‘*What will especially interest you is the 
discovery made at Contra-Syene by Prof. 
Schiaparelli in a tomb which was discovered last 
year, just before his visit to Assouan. An in- 
scription in it states that Hurkhuf, who was buried 
in it, had been sent on an exploring expedition to 
the south by Pepi II (of the VIth Dynasty), and that 
he brought back many gifts from the king of 
Ammaan, including a Denga dwarf from the Land 
of the Holy Spirits, which danced divinely like 
the Denga dwarf which the deceased Chancellor, 
Urdudu, brought back from the land of Pun in 
the time of the king Assa (of the Vth Dynasty). 

‘*Léon des Avenchers speaks of dwarfs on the 
upper Yuba called Dokos, or Dongos (Bulletin de 
la Sociétié de la Géographie de Paris 1866, v. ii., 
ao." 

The expedition of Hannu to Punt has been 
hitherto supposed to have been the earliest. 
But that of Hurkhuf dates back between 5000 
and 6000 years. A thousand years separates 
it from the second expedition—that of Hannu— 
which in its turn was a thousand years earlier 
than the mission of Queen Hatasu, so boastfully 
avowed to be a wonder to gods and men. As 
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this mission went in an entirely different 
direction from that taken by Hannu, it must 
have gone to a different country. If the 
Periplus of Hanno (the date of which no one 
can even conjecture) was a record of the 
~aeee of Hannu to Pount, it is clear that, in 
order to reach that country, he sailed towards 
the far west, through the Straits of Gibraltar and 
down the west coast of Morocco. This in- 
scription is important as connecting Piin with 
dwarfs and with the West, for Amenti (the 
Egyptian “‘ Land of the Blessed ’’) simply meant 
‘the West ”’ (ement), as Erebus (ered) also did. 
“The Holy West,” says Bunsen, ‘‘ was the 
Land of [ruth.” But the East was regarded 
as “the filthy East.” In the Book of the 
Dead we read, ‘‘I have not eaten food where 
Osiris is in the filthy East.” 

Bunsen says Piit of the Scriptures (Punt) “is 
admitted to mean in the strictest sense Mauri- 
tania.”” Nowhere are there to be found fuller 
authorities as to Put or Pount than in that 
learned work, Die Semiten, by J. G. Miiller, 
whose references are well worthy of attention: 


‘The old suggestion,’’ he says, ‘‘ that Put refers 
to the Libyans was confirmed by Champollion and 
Bunsen (Eyypt I., 572). This was opposed by 
Ebers, who placed Put or Pount in the East. 
. As for the Lubu or Lehabim, both are 
there (Gen. x.) mentioned as sons of Mizraim, but 
Put as brother's sons of Ham, and the former were 
by the Greeks held to be the Egyptian Libyans in 
the narrowest sense. Therefore, in Nahum iii. 9, 
Put and Lubim, though mentioned together, are 
distinguished—the former [i.c., the people of Put 
or Punt] as in the West, and the latter as the 
Eastern. In the land of the Western, to the west 
of the Triton Lake, are the city of Putaea (Ptol. 
iv., 3, 39) and the river Fut (Jos. Antig. i. 6, 2); 
yet both are assimilated, and the Egyptians gave 
them the general name of Zamahu, Tamhu, and 
Tehennu.’? (See also Pliny’s Hist. Nat. v. 1.) 

But there is an interesting bit of evidence on 
the point which has hitherto escaped attention. 
It is admitted that Put was connected with 
Tarshish. Now there can be no doubt that 
Jonuh sailed to a Tarshish in the far West—a 
port either on the coast of Spain or on the 
Atlantic seaboard of Morocco. Berber folk- 
lore comes in here with singular weight. In 
the ancient seaport of Massa (a name which 
occurs in Genesis) there is a venerable temple, 
which Leo Africanus says was partly built of 
whales’ bones, to commemorate the fact that a 
prophet was swallowed by a whale, and was 
cast up alive on the seashore there. He dis- 
cusses the subject at some length, and the 
people of Sus are all familiar with the tale. 
The temple is so sacred that, though it is now 
covered with sand, the Sultan, during his late 
raid into Sus, paid it a visit. At Joppa, from 
which Jonah sailed, there were preserved in- 
teresting memorials, not of Jonah, but of Perseus 
—the bones of the sea monster slain by him, 
and the chain that had bound Andromeda. It 
is a curious fact that the word Jone, or Yone, 
in the ancient Berber of the Canary Islands 
(opposite Massa), means a Magus or prophet. 
The most convenient access to the sea from 
Poun or Pount in the Dra Valley is at Massa. 

In the Asiatic Quarterly for July is a letter 
from myself on ‘‘ Racial Dwarfs in the Atlas 
and the Pyrenees,” in which there is an 
allusion to my discovery of the existence of 
very ancient and greatly venerated ruins, called 
Poun or Pount, in the district of Warzazat, at 
the head of the Dra Valley, south of the 
Atlas. The Cherif of Warzazat, who happened 
to be at Tangier last spring, was able to con- 
vince Mr. Waiter B. Harris that I was right, 
and offered to go with him to the place. 
Assuming that Queen Hatasu’s mission to 
Pount was historical, three and four thousand 
years have elapsed since any attempt has been 
made to reach the cradle land of the Egyptian 
race, that birthplace of their oldest gods, ‘‘ the 


Holy Land of Punt,” “‘ the brightest of all the 
divine lands.” 
In a subsequent letter Prof. Sayce says :— 


| JT discovered the name of the Biblical Phut in 
| an inscription of Nebuchadnezzir three years ago, 
which led to some correspondence in the Acaprmy. 
It is mentioned in connexion with Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s invasion of Egypt, and was garrisoned 
by the ‘Ionian’ troops of Amasis. I suggested 
that it might be Pelusium or Barka. The 
Germans, however, preferred some place on the 
Arabian coast. All that is clear is that it was 
part of the dominions of Amasis.’’ 


Prof. Sayce might have safely gone farther 
West than Barka, as far as the Did and the 
Dra, where there are still to be seen puzzling 
citadels or castles, evidently built by some 
great military power, not the Romans, for 
they knew nothing of Southern Morocco, 
otherwise we should have heard from them of 
Punt and the dwarfs of the Atlas. 

But there is a curious proof in our constella- 
tions of the early history of that country. 
The story of the Yone who was swallowed by 
the whale, came to Greece in two ways. 
One story told how Hercules went to 
Atlas to learn astronomy from him, and 
how he leaped in full armour down the throat 
of a sea-monster, slew it, and afterwards escaped, 
after having been, like Jonah, three days in 
its belly. The name of Hercules (Herkla) is 
still a household word near Massa. Another, 
and a later, tradition may possibly have come 
through Persian sources. Perseus delivers 
Andromeda by slaying a sea monster, and 
turns Atlas into a mountain by showing him 
the Gorgon’s head. A native of the country 
near Massa, who was my servant in 1887-8, 
often told me wonderful tales of the petrifying 
effects of the stare of a dubbhah (a hyena)—a 
belief that is wide-spread, but nowhere so 
prominent asin Sus. I am disposed to think 
that this story of Perseus came to Greece after 
the Persian occupation of North Africa, and was 
preserved in the names of stars and constel- 
lations. This would show that some at least 
of our constellations came from the land of 
Atlas, the astronomer, and identifies Mount 
Atlas as the seat of the earliest civilisaticn. 
The fact that Homer knew so much more 
of the Atlas country than later Greek writers, 
may be due to traditions of it brought back by 
Ionian mercenaries. 

Referring to the discussion as to the dwarfs 
of Mount Atlas, Prof. Sayce says :— 


**Treturn you your book with many thauks. Your 
name will henceforth be attached to the discovery 
of dwarf races in North Africa, as Schweinfurth's 
is to that of the dwarfs of Central Africa. It is 
one of the most important discoveries that have 
been made for a long time. I wonder if your 
dwarfs have anything to do with the Neolithic 
people who carved the forms of animal:, birds, 
and men on the sandstone rocks of North Central 
Africa, when the Sahara was a fertile plateau.”’ 


R. G. HALipurton. 








AN ERRONEOUS READING IN DANTE'S “‘ DE 
MONARCHIA ””’ (ii. 3). 


Stanhoe Grange, Norfolk: July 1, 1893. 


In tracing the descent of Aeneas, Dante 
claims that he was noble in respect of all three 
continents; and to prove his connexion with 
Africa, he refers to his ancestress Electra, the 
mother of Dardanus, whom he describes as the 
daughter of the African king, Atlas. In 
support of this statement he quotes Aeneid, viii. 
134-6. 

All the modern editors of the De Monarchia 
(viz., Witte, Fraticelli, and Giuliani) make 
nonsense of this passage by printing: 


** Dardanus 





Electra, ut Graii perhibent, et Atlantide cretus,’’ 





an impossible Virgilian hexameter,* which 
involves an absurdity in any case, since Electra 
and Atlantis are, of course, one and the same 
person. 

Strangely enough, this blunder has been 
perpetuated by an English scholar, Mr. F. J. 
Church (in his translation of the De Monarchia), 
who has at the same time involved himself in 
another, by rendering the corrupt line, 
‘** Dardanus - whom the Greeks cali 
the son of Atlas and Electra,” thus confusing 
Atlantis, ‘‘the daughter of Atlas,” with Atlas 
himself. He has unfortunately further confused 
the matter by calling Electra ‘‘ grandmother” 
of Aeneas, a too literal translation of Dante’s 
avia. Aeneas’s descent from Electra, as given 
by Servius (in Aen. viii. 130), with whose 
commentary Dante was doubtless acquainted, is 
as follows: ‘‘Ex Electra, Atlantis filia, et 
Jove Dardanusnascitur; ejus filius Erichthonius ; 
ex eo Assaracus; ex illo Capys; ex illo 
Anchises ; ex illo Aeneas.” 

PaGET TOYNBEE. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, July 10, 8 p.m. Library Association: “An In- 
dicator Difficulty in Small Libraries,’ by Mr. Cecil T. 
Davis; * Indicators versus -chargiog: with some 
reference to the Intercourse between Librarians and 
Readers,’’ by Mr. Alfrei Cotgreave ; “The Betting Evil 
in Public Libraries,” by Mr. J. Elliot. 


SCIENCE. 
SOME GEOLOGICAL BOOKS, 
Tr xt Book of Comparative Geology. By E. 
Kayser. Translated and edited by Philip Lake. 
(Sonnenschein.) It is the good fortune of 
British geologists to find in the strata of their 
own country an exceptionally complete epitome 
of geological history. But the possession of 
this advantage tends, not unnaturally, to a 
certain self-sufficiency, which renders it of the 
first importance that the student should from time 
to time throw open the windows of his narrow 
habitation and sweep his eye round the geo- 
logical horizon. A course of comparative geo- 
logy is a most refreshing exercise to those who 
fancy they can see in the rocks of Britain the 
geology of the whole earth, dwarfed as ina 
convex mirror. Prof. Kayser, of Marburg, 
felt that in our ordinary manuals of geology too 
little space was given to stratigraphy. With 
the rapid growth of geology there has arisen 
the necessity of splitting up the subject into 
distinct branches; and if we have treatises 
devoted specially to petrology and to palaeont- 
ology, why should not stratigraphy enjoy a 
similar distinction? Such was the origin of 
his Lehrbuch der geologischen Formationskunde. 
It contained an admirable sketch of the 
successive formations as developed in Germany 
—though the advanced student desiring a 
knowledge of German geology will probably 
prefer to consult Lepsius’s Geologie von Deutsch - 
land—and it also treated, rather fully, of the 
development of the various formations in other 
countries, at least in Europe. Mr. Lake has 
thus been led to translate it as the basis of a 
Comparative Geology. The translation itself is 
excellent, and the editing, so far as it has 
gone, is undoubtedly good. In the early part 
of the work, the editorial hand is much in 
evidence ; but in the latter part it may often 
be sought in vain—an inequality of treatment. 
explained in the preface by the “‘ greatness of 
the subject and the limits of space.” Mr. Lake 
has had experience on the Geological Survey of 
India, and is no doubt competent, if he en- 
joyed a free hand, to deal broadly and satis- 
factorily with the great subject of Comparative 





* The first syllable of Ad/as and its compounds 
is invariably long in Virgil, though Ovid some- 
times shortens it, e.g. Metam. iv. 368. 
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Stratigraphy. But the present work decidedly 
needs expansion. 

The LKarth’s History: an Introduction to 
Modern Geology. By R. D. Roberts. (John 
Murray.) ‘This is a capital little book written 
by the secretary to the Cambridge and Londen 
University Extension Syndicate. Dr. Roberts’s 
official position has brought him into close 
touch with the leaders of the Extension move- 
ment, and has given him ample opportunity of 
knowing the needs of the class of students 
which this movement seeks to reach. More- 
over, as an old lecturer himself, he can judge 
how these needs can be best met. His 
contribution to Mr. Murray’s series of 
** University Extension Manuals ”’ may therefore 
be accepted as an ¢xample of the way in 
which natural science may be advantageously 
presented to the student cf Extension classes, 
and of the standard which such teaching may 
be expected to attain. Dr. Roberts has selected 
geology as his text. Like most writers who 
have set forth the teaching of Hutton and 
Lyell, he enlarges on the ruin and renovation 
of the rocks, and seeks to trace the origin of 
the superficial features of the earth. Geologi- 
cal evolutionism has had its fascination for the 
writer ; and, following in the wake of Prof. 
Hull and Mr. Jukes-Browne, he contributes a 
chapter to the story of the evolution of the 
British Isles. Dr. Roberts has shown in this 
little volume that the study of the earth’s 
history may be presented in such guise as to be 
at once attractive to the taste and stimulating 
to the intellect. 


Borneo: its Geology and Mineral Resources. 
By Theodor Posewitz. Translated by Frederick 
H. Hatch. (Edward Stanford.) During a 
residence of three years in Borneo, Dr. Pose- 
witz had exceptional opportunity, as a mining 
engineer, for studying the geology of the island. 
For the benefit of German readers, he carefully 
summarised the mass of gevlogical and 
mineralogical information enshrined in Dutch 
publications, notably in the Jaarboeh van het 
Nedevlandsch-Indié; in like 
manner he ransacked the English sources of 
information ; and, combining the materials thus 
obtained with the results of his own 
observations, he has produced the best book 
yet written on its special subject. The 
growth of British influence in Borneo in 
recent years has led to numerous inquiries in 
this country regarding its mineral resources. 
Posewitz’s book was therefore well worth 
translating. Dr. Hatch, while an officer of the 
Geological Survey, undertook this work, and 
has produced an excellent translation. But it 
seems rather a pity that the opportunity was 
not taken of editing the work. As three years 
elapsed between the appearance of the original 
work and that of the translation, much might 
have been advantageously added. At any rate, 
the ‘‘ Notes” at the end, which accumulated 
while the German work was passing through 
the press, should have been incorporated in 
their proper place in the text. The transla- 
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tion, however, is thoroughly trustworthy, 
and the accompanying maps are worthy 


of special commendation. 

Annals of British Geology, 1891. By J. F. 
Blake. (Dulav.) Several attempts have been 
made to publish a systematic record of the pro- 
gress of British geology ; but they have hither- 
to failed, partly from lack of energy in keeping 
the chronicle well up to date, and partly from 
the scanty demand for such works of reference. 
Prof. Blake’s enterprise will assuredly not fail 
from the former cause. With remarkable spirit, 
he has undertaken, single-handed, a very heavy 
task; and he is decidedly tobe congratulated on 
the way in which he has brought out the first 
two volumes. Not only do we find in each a 
clear summary of all the important work of the 








year with which it deals, but there are also occa- 
sional notes of a critical character, indicating 
almost invariably the hand of a master. Itis not 
encouraging to read in the Preface to the 
volume for 1891, that ‘‘the first volume has 
resulted, at present, in a considerable loss.” 
When the work becomes better known, its 
value will probably be more appreciated ; for 
no one who desires to keep abreast of 
geological progress in our country can well 
do without this admirable digest of recent 
work, 


A Catalogue of British Jurassic Gasteropoda. 
By W. H. Hudleston and Edward Wilson. 
(Dulau.) This Catalogue represents a very 
solid piece of work, which deserves grateful 
recognition by the practical palaeontologist. 
When the notion of bringing out a new edition 
of Morris’s famous Catalogue of British Fossils was 
abandoned, it was felt that certain sections might 
be taken up with advantage by specialists; and 
the present volume may be regarded as an instal- 
ment of such an undertaking. Mr. Hudleston 
has an exceptional knowledge of Oolitic 
gasteropods, while for the Liassic forms he has 
secured Mr. Wilson’s co-operation. He alone 
who has undertaken similar work is likely to 
have a just conception of the labour represented 
by such a mass of bibliographical references, or 
of the critical judgment needed in facing the 
difficulties of identification and synonymy. 


The Jurassic Rocks of the Neighbourhood of 
Cambridge. By the late Thomas Roberts. 
(Cambridge: University Press.) A melancholy 
interest attaches to this admirable little memoir. 
It was the Sedgwick prize essay for 1886, and 
its author was for some years assistant to the 
Woodwardian Professor. Already the author 
of much palaeontological work, excellent in 
itself and full of promise for the future, Mr. 
Roberts was unhappily cut off in the fulness of 
physical and intellectual vigour. His chief 
work had been directed to the study of the 
Jurassic rocks near Cambridge, and their 
correlation with those in other parts of this 
country and of the continent. The posthumous 
essay has been edited by Mr. Henry Woods, of 
Cambridge, and is introduced by a preface from 
the pen of Prof. Hughes, who fitly describes it 
as ‘‘ indispensable for the student of Cambridge 
geology, and most valuable for all specialists 
in the Jurassic rocks.” 


Fossil Plants as Tests of Climate. By A. C. 
Seward. (Cambridge: University Press.) This 
excellent little work, which forms the Sedgwick 
Prize Essay for the year 1892, will be welcomed 
as a contribution from the botanist towards the 
solution of some problems profoundly interest- 
ing to the geologist. Fossil remains of plants, 
notwithstanding the fragmentary state in 
which they generally occur, are regarded as 
having exceptional value as thermometers 
indicating changes of climate in former periods 
of the earth’s history. Mr. Seward has been 
at the pains of collecting and comparing the 
opinions of palaeobotanists—often of a con- 
tiicting character—regarding the climatic mean- 
ing of fossil floras ; and, though not formulating 
any very definite conclusions of his own, has 
tendered acceptable aid to the geological 
inquirer by putting him in possession of the 
views of those best qualified to be heard on this 
difficult subject. 


Volcanoes—Past and Present. By Edward 
Hull. (Walter Scott.) To the long list of 
popular works on volcanic phenomena, Prof. 
Hull has thought it worth while to add 
another. His contribution to the ‘‘ Con- 
temporary Science Series” is a volume which 
presents few noteworthy features, and indeed 
seems open in many ways to improvement; but 
at the same time it is a work which may be 
decidely useful to those who desire, without 








probing deeply into the subject, to gain a 
general notion of volcanic and _ seismic 
phenomena. 


Man and the Glacial Period. By G. Frederick 
Wright. (Kegan Paul & Co.) In con- 
tributing a volume to the “ International 
Scientific Series,” Prof. Wright, of Oberlin 
Ohio, has selected a theme of exceptional 
interest. The relation of man to the Great 
Ice Age is as fascinating to the public as it is 
perplexing to the geologist. Most of Prof. 
Wright’s book is occupied with a popular and 
not altogether satisfactory description of glacial 
phenomena ; and the real interest of the work 
centres in a single chapter, in which he dis- 
cusses the evidence of man’s existence during 
the glacial period, especially in North America. 
He has no hesitation in carrying man’s exist- 
ence back to the glacial epoch, but then he 
contends that this period is not so remote as has 
often been supposed. On many points con- 
nected with glacial matters, Prof. Wright has 
got into warm controversy with certain geolo- 
gists in the United States; but it cannot be 
denied that he has produced a volume which, 
if not scientifically accurate on all points, is at 
least very readable. Prof. Haynes, of Boston, 
contributes an appendix on “ Tertiary Man,” 
in which he follows the cautious lead of most 
English anthropologists. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Ar the general monthly meeting of the Royal 
Institution held last Monday, the following 
donations were acknowledged towards the 
fund for the promotion of experimental re- 
search at low temperatures: Mr. Ludwig 
Mond, £500 (in addition to former dona- 
tions); Mr. Robert Hannah, £50; Sir Walter 
Gilbey, Mr. H. A. Blyth, and Mr. J. Blyth, 
£21 each. Thanks were also returned to Mr. 
W. Schooling for his present of portraits of 
Sir G. B. Airy, Prof. J. C. Adams, Prof. 
Cayley, and Dr. W. Huggins. 


Tne Commissioners for the exhibition of 
1851 have made the following appointments to 
science research scholarships for the year 1893, 
on the recommendation of the authorities of the 
respective universities and colleges. The 
scholarships are of the value of £150 a year, 
and are tenable for two years (subject to a 
satisfactory report at the end of the first year) 
in any university at home or abroad, or in 
some other institution to be approved by the 
Commissioners. The scholars are to devote 
themselves exclusively to study and research in 
some branch of science, the extension of which 
is important to the industries of the country. 
The list of scholars and of the nominating 
institutions is as follows: H. W. Bolam, Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh; G. E. Allan, University 
of Glasgow; J. W. Walker, University of 
St. Andrews; A. Lapworth, Mason Col- 
lege, Birmingham; J. E. Myers, York- 
shire College, Leeds; <A. W.  Titherley, 
University (College, Liverpool; E. C. C. 
Baley, University College, London; J. C. 
Cain, Owens College, Manchester; Ella Mary 
Bryant, Durham College of Science, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne; J. D. Granger, University College, 
Nottingham ; Mary O’Brien, University College 
of Wales, Aberystwyth ; F. G. Donnan, Queen’s 
College, Belfast; J. A. M’Phail, M’Gill Uni- 
versity, Montreal; N. R. Carmichael, Queen’s 
University, Kingston, Canada; W. H. Ledger, 
University of Sydney. 


WE quote the following results of scientific 
observations from the report of the council 
of the Marine Biological Association at 
Plymouth :— 

‘Mr. Cunningham has continued his observa- 
tions on the rate of growth and probable ages of 
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oung fish, a paper on which was publithed in the 
Gonuber wunoet of the Journal. He has also 
continued his experiments on the colouration of 
the underside of flat-fishes. Since Christmas he 
has been occupied in an inquiry into the question 
of the destruction of immature fish, the first 
results of which appear in the May number of the 
Journal. 

‘*Mr. Cunningham has also succeeded in arti- 
ficially fertilising the eggs of the flounders which 
he has reared in the laboratory tanks during the 
last three years from a length of half an inch ; the 
eggs developed, and the larvae were artificially fed 
for ten days after the absorption of the yolk-sac. 
This result is of great importance and interest. 

‘‘Mr. Holt has been at work now for eighteen 
months upon an investigation of the fisheries of 
the North Sea, and his papers in the Journal 
for November and May smpply a large amount of 
important information. The council contribute to 
the expenses of the Cleethorpes Aquarium of the 
Marine Fisheries Society (Grimsby), in return for 
Mr. Holt’s use of their laboratory and tanks. 

‘* Mr. Garstang has captured a large number of 
rare forms during the past year, on which and on 
other points of interest he contributes a weekly 
note to Nature, and he has added five new species 
to the list of the British fauna. As a result of his 
work during the past year, an intimate knowledge 
of the localities of the fauna has been acquired, so 
that specimens can be obtained without delay.” 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THE Prix Decennial of 20,000 francs (£800), 
awarded every alternate year by one of the five 
branches of the Institut ‘‘ for the work or dis- 
covery best calculated to honour or profit the 
country, which may have been produced during 
the best ten years,” has been adjudged by the 
Académie des Inscriptions to M. James 
Darmesteter, professor of Zend at the Collége 
de France. In the voting there were no less 
than nine ineffectual lots; but at the 
eleventh ballot M. Darmesteter obtained 
twenty-three votes, as inst seventeen votes 
given to M. de Sarzec, formerly French consul 
at Bagdad. The two great works of M. 
Darmesteter that won this recognition are : 
Chants Populaires des Afghans (published by 
the Société Asiatique, 1888-90), and his trans- 
lation of the Zend Avesta (published by the 
Musée Guimet, three vols., 1592-3). We may 
add that the three other winners of this prize, 
when awarded by the Académie des Inscriptions, 
were Dr. Jules Oppert, Mariette-Bey, and M. 
Paul Meyer; and that each of these except 
Mariette is also a professor at the Collége de 
France. 

THE Rev. Dr. M. Gaster will contribute a 
paper on the Hebrew sources of the newly 
discovered Revelation of Peter to an early 
number of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. 

Pror. JULIEN VINSON proposes to print in 
the Revue Linguistique, with notes, Greathead’s 
“* Dissertation on Basque,” which is preserved 
in Lord Macclesfield’s Library at Shirburn, 
among D’Urte’s MSS., from a copy made by 
the Rev. Llewellyn Thomas, of Jesus Col- 
lege, Oxford. Its date is about ten years 
earlier than W. von Humboldt’s ‘‘ Berich- 
tigungen und Zusiitze iiber die Cantabrische 
oder Baskische Sprache,” which appeared in 
Adelung’s Mithridates (1817). 


WE have received the third annual report of 
the Judith Montefiore College, at Ramsgate. 
(Wertheimer, Lea & Co.) Besides a record of 
the lectures delivered during the past year, 
and of the progress of the library, it is rendered 
permanently valuable by two papers of the 
Rev. Dr. M. Gaster. One is a lecture upon the 
origin and sources of the Schulchan Aruch ; 
that is to say, the code of ritual compiled by 
Rabbi Joseph Caro about the middle of the 
sixteenth century. The other is a description 
of one of themost precious MSS. in the Montefiore 





Library, known as the Sepher Assufoth, which 
has never yet been published in full, though it 
has been used by several Jewish scholars. This 
is a vellum codex of 181 leaves, which must 
have been written by a German Jew in the 
Rhine provinces about the b2ginning of the 
fourteenth century. While substantially a 
legal compilation from various authors, it 
possesses a special interest for folk-lorists, as 
containing many curious local customs, super- 
stitions, and even children’s games. From a 
linguistic point of view it is of great importance, 
as being perhaps the only non-liturgical and 
non-biblical Hebrew text which has the vowel 
points added. From an examination of these, 
Dr. Gaster concludes that the German Jews of 
that time must have read Hebrew with the so- 
called Spanish pronunciation, and that, there- 
fore, the so-called German pronunciation is of 
quite modern origin. 








REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 
Currron Suakspere Socrery.—(Saturday, May 27.) 


Dr. Arruur B. Prowse, president, in the chair.— 
Mr. Leo Grindon, in a paper on Greene’s “ Friar 
Bacon,”’ said that Greene’s immoral record repels 
one from his writings. Water from a fountain 
tainted cannot be good drinking, though perhaps 
there may be some pretty flowers upon the margin : 
when we read poetry or the drama, we should look 
for something to lift us into a better state of feel- 
ing, that shall foster our desire for the beautiful, 
and this is not to be found in this play. Greene’s 
way of introducing the supernatural is one to 
produce discontent. Of allthe characters in the 
lay, only two can be considered attractive. Prince 
ward shows himerelf as a good type of the 
gentleman, in the surrender of his longings for the 
hand of the Keeper’s daughter ; and this, without 
question, is one of the redeeming features in the 
lay. Margaret’s character furnishes one more 
illustration of the splendour of a good woman's 
nature. Greene’s language is correct: the meta- 
phors, though ancient, are exact and appropriate ; 
the metre and rhythm are blamele7s; and he lets 
us see that he isa scholar. It is aiticult to feel, 
however, that we gain anything by a perusal of 
the play.—Miss Florence Herapath read a paper 
entitled ‘‘ A Plea for ‘ Friar Bacon’’’ Objectors 
fp Greene enumerate various and glaring defects : 
éy accuse him of an €xtravagant ifidulgence in 
classical allusions, often ludicrously inappropriate; 


of a scholasticis ural_and pedantic; of an 
imagination scanty and puerile ; of a style inflated 


a distorted and unworthy representati Eng- 
and’s earliest scientist; of a treatment of religion 
at once contemptuous and sarcastic. These 


charges, if true, would be heavy indeed ; 
but many cf them appear to be based upon a 
fundamental misconception of Greene’s work: to 
be, in fact, the result of gazing at the play from a 
wrong standpoint. Greene is not a philosopher : 
still less is he the writer with a purpose. Vainly, 
therefore, should we expect from him lofty flights 
of elevated sentiment or laborious depths of pro- 
found reflection. In his view, a dramatist’s mission 
is to be useful, if possible; but, at any rate, to 
amuse; and in this he undoubtedly succeeds. 
Writing for pleasure rather than instruction, he 
takes.a broad, perhaps a shallow, view of life: he 
paints the world as he sees it, yet, in co doing, the 
very truth of his observation often furnishes moral 
lessons of no mean order. A man of the world, 
he brings a quick eye and a ready pen to his work, 
and he throws off vivid sketches of various social 
types as they flit across the human stage. 
Emperor, Scholar, Prince, and Courtier, all bear 


outlines and clear in its comprehension. Lacy’s 
treatment of Margaret, which has been condemned 
as unnatural, and cited to Greene’s discredit, 
marks a shrewdness of perception akin to genius. 
Lacy’s passion is true but selfish; he loves 
Margaret, but he loves himself better. For 
Greene’s presentment of the true nobility of love, 
we must turn to the charming creation of Margaret. 
It is, of course, impossible to deny that Greene's 





yet heavy; of a morality low and inconsistent; of 


the sign-manual of the artist ; each is sharp in its | 





plays are disfigured by a redundancy of ornament 
often singularly misplaced. But such pedantry 
was the fashion of the time. The fact is, Greene’s 
style is both inflated and simple. He possesses in 
unusual degree the power of variation, and passes 
with ease from the heights of declamation to the 
level plain of ordinary chat. His wit is original ; 
his language vigorous; his dialogue bright and 
sparkling. Greene never jeers at religion, for 
which, in spite of his evil life, he had at heart a 
profound respect; and in Margaret’s speedy 
renunciation of her conventual vows, we have 
ethical rather than pious satire. Judged by 
this play, Greene may be said as a writer to be 
smart rather than clever, depending chiefly for his 
interest on witty dialogue and bright characterisa- 
tion; the scenes are occasionally laboured, but 
always telling; his sense of humour is great, his 
learning considerable, though he is somewhat too 
anxious to display its stores; his style is elegant, 
but often overflorid; his plot, simple, and well 
worked out ; his pathos is limited and his depth of 
feeling small. But he had powers exceedingly 
varied, his plays differing widely in subject, style, 
diction, and stage-craft. He excels, however, in 
his treatment of genuine comedy; and his virtues 
are his own, while his faults are those of his time.— 
Mr. R. C. Tuckett, ina communication on ‘‘ Greene 
as Playwright,’’ said that although “ Friar 
Bacon ”’ is admittedly the best play Greene wrote, 
the strongest impressign that it leaves is that of 
missed opportunity. PNeither of the two threads 
of interest is fully see pn -No one can be 
stirred by the catastrophe of the destruction of the 
head, though this seems the mffin point to which 
the play leads up. The feeling evoked should be 
a sense of pathos at the fruit and crown of many 
years’ labour being swept away in a moment. 
Then Bacon should have been drawn as a char- 
acter full of dignity. Instead of this, not so 
much learning as a quack doctor's magic is the 
attribute which Greene has given him. Bacon 
deserved better treatment; and the play is a 
failure for the want of this. The other main 
thread of the play is the love-story. Here again 
is the same failure to work up to an effective and 
powerful situation, which should appeal to the 
sense that exists in every audience for any fine 
stroke cf dramatic arf] Margaret is loved by the 
prince, and by Lacy ; but so far as the playwright 
is concerned, no opportunity is made for 
bringing home her attractiveness in any 
striking way. So Lacy’s test of her affec- 
tion is apparently causeless, and her forgiveness 
has only the quality of pliant acquiescence. In 
each case a point is thrown away. This is pre- 
cisely what Greene has done in his story Pandosto, 
as compared with ‘‘The Winter's Tale.’’ Shak- 
spgre’s changes give dramatic life to the incidents. 
—fDr. Bertram Rogers read a paper on ‘* The Refer- 
ences to Oxford in ‘ Friar Bacon.’’’ Roger Bacon 
and Thomas de Bungay belonged to the order of 
Franciscan monks, the first members of which 
arrived in England in 1224. Two of them journeyed 
to Oxford, and rented a house in the parish of 
St. Ebb’s. Many members of the university joined 
the order, which attained great influence. But 
now even the site of the buildings is doubtful, 
except that the name is still preserved in a square 
known as Paradise Square, that name having 
been given to the garden or orchard which existed 
within the buildings. The order was dissolved by 
Henry VIII. in 1538. / Of Thomas de Bungay 
very little is known. e entered the order at 
Norwich, and lectured as D.D. at Oxford in the 
Franciscan monastery in 1270. He subsequently 
lectured ut Cambridge. Of Roger Bacon only a 
little more is known. He is said to have been 
born at Ilcester in Dorsetshire, of rich parents, 
about 1214. When he came to Oxford is not 
known. He attended Grostete’s lectures, and 
left Oxford in 1245 and went to Paris, where 
he was made a D.D.; and on his return to 
Oxford, which took place before 1250, he was 
incorporated }).D. there. Oxtord was in Bacon’s 
time a strongly fortified town; part of the walls 
still exist. The most perfect part is in New 


College gardens. The four gates existed till 1776. 
One of them—Bocardo or the North Gate—long 
used as a prison, is mentioned in the play. At the 
time of Bacon the houses were only mud hovels, 
the streets were narrow and unpaved, and all 
household refuse was thrown out into the street, 
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down the centre of which ran a gutter. <A few 
oil lamps made darkness visible at night. and the 
frequent inquests show what the state of the streets 
was in those days. Inside the houses, the dirt and 
darkness can hardly be imagined. There were no 
chimneys ; the smoke of the wood-fires was allowed 
to find its own exit. The windows were not 
glazed, but covered with lattice work. The floors 
were simply earth or earth covered with rushes, 
lhiding tnose many abominations which Erasmus 
describes so graphically./ Few men lived inside 
the college walls. In Bacon's day, what we may 
call the collegiate system began. When we con- 
sider Oxford as it existed in Greene’s time, we are 
struck with the little difference that we find from 
the present. Brasenose College, though Greene 
introduces it into the play, did not exist in Bacon's 
time. In the play the beauties of Oxford and the 
learning of its scholars are made the subject of a 
not unnatural boast as to the superiority of that 
University over Hapsburg; but it is certain, that 
Oxford was not then in its palmiest daysjJ An 
event of some importance to Oxford was thé visit 
of Elizabeth in 1564, when ‘‘ Palamon and Arcyte ’’ 
was acted. Oxford was at that time rich in poets. 
The two Heywoods, Edwards, Lyly, Peele, and 
Lodge, were all Oxford men. From a sanitary 
point of view, there had not been much improve- 
ment from the time of the Edwards. It was at 
the end of Elizabeth’s reign that Sir Ticomas 
Bodley founded the library known by his name all 
over the world. Dr. Rogers’s paper closed with 
references from Hentzner, Harrison, and others, 
concerning the details of student life in Uxford in 
Greene's time.—This meeting brought to an end 
the work of the society’s eighteenth session. ‘The 
plays chosen for next ression are ‘The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona,’’ ‘‘ Edward IT.,’’ ‘* Love’s 
Labour's Lost,” Richard II.,”’ ‘* King David,’’ 
**A Midsummer Night’s Dream,”’ ** Richard IIT.’’ 
and ‘' Locrine.’’ ‘The hon. sec. (9, Gordon-road, 
Bristol) will gratefully acknowledge the receipt 
of anything for the society’s library, which now 
consists of 582 volumes. 


AntsTore.tan.—(Monday, June 12.) 
Suapworta H. Hovason, Exq., presilent, in the 
chair.—The annual report and financial statement 
were read and adopted. The officers for the ensuing 
season were elected as follows: Mr.S. H Hodgson, 
president; Mr. 8. Alexander, Prof. Bain, Mr. 
G. F. Stout, vice-pre-idents; Mr. B. Bosanquet, 
editor; and Mr, H. W. Carr, hon. secretary and 
treasurer.—A paper wai read by Mr. Alexander 
on ‘*The Demarcation between Logic and 
Psychology.” The paper was followed by a 
discussion. , 


Histortcat.—( Thursday, June 15 ) 

B. F. Stevens, Esq., in the chair.—Papers were 
read by Mr. George Hurst on ‘‘ Pilgrimages,” and 
by Mr. [. S. Leadam on ‘*The Inquisition of 
1517—Enclosures and Evictions.” ‘fhe latter 
paper, which will be published iu the next volume 
of the Society's 7ransactions, gives the original text 
of the Lansdowne Inquisition, to which Mr. 
Leadam's former contribution served as a general 
introduction, together with a preface t» the 
returns for each county included in the Inquisi- 
tion. 


Merrorotoaicat —( Wednesday, June 21.) 
De. C. Turoporr Wititams, president, in the 
chair.—Mr. R. H. Scott read a paper on * Fifteen 
Years’ Fogs in the British Islands, 1876-1890,” 
which was a discussion of the fog observations 
made at the stations which appear in the * Daily 
Weather Report.’’ The winter is the foggie-t 
season, and the greatest number of fog observations 
are reported from London, Yarmouth, Oxford, and 
Ardro-san. In the summer half-year the fog 
prevalence attains a local maximum in two 
different districts, viz., at Scilly, St. Ann’s Head, 
and Roche's Point in the south-west, and at 
Sumburgh Head and Wick in the north. ‘I'hese 
are evidently sea fogs, accompanying warm 
weather. Mr. Scott has made a collation of the 
observations of fog and the force of the wind, and 
finds that fog almost invariably occurs only with 
calm or very light winds. The author says that 
it seems to be generally assumed that fogs in 





London are increasing in frequency and in 
severity. From the observations it appears that 
there is no trace of a regular increase either in the 
monthly or in the annual curve. ll that can be 
suid is that, taking the three lustral periods of five 
years each, the last of these, 1886-90, comes out 
markedly the worst, the successive totals being 
262, 250, and 322.—A paper on ‘‘ Upper Cur. ents 
of Air over the Arabian Sea,’’ by Mr. W. L. Dallas, 
of th: Indian Meteorological Office, was also read, 
in which it is shown that there exists a regular 
arrangement in the vertical succession of the upper 
currents, and that the Doldrum region, and not 
the geographical equator, is really the dividing liue 
between the currents of the northern and southern 
hemispheres.—Mr. E. D. Archibald gave an address 
on ‘‘ Australian Olimate and Weather,” illustrated 
with lantern slides. 


Vicrorta Institute, ANNvAL Mgerine.— 
(Monday, July 3.) 


Sir G. G. Sroxers, president, in the chair —The hon. 
secretary, Capt. F. Petrie, in reading the report 
of the society—whose object is to investigate all 
philosophical and scientific questions, including 
any advanced as militating against the truths of 
Revelation—referred to tne value of the work 
recently done. The membership reached 1450: a 
constantly increasing number of men of science 
now joined it, and others showed their good will 
by aiding in its work. Papers and commuunica- 
tions by Prof. Hull, Prof. Maspero, Dr. Lionel 
Beale, Sir W. Dawson, Profs. Seeley, Legge, and 
others, had been considered during the session; 
and among the subjects lately dealt with was 
** Snake Poisoning,’’ by Sir J. Fayrer, the discus- 
sion on which brought together opivions of high 
value, including a statement in regard to a treat- 
ment which an Australian medical member had 
found constantly successful Reference was made 
to many of the 7’ransactions having been translated 
into foreign langauages.—The president then 
delivered an address on the ‘‘ Luminiferous Ether,” 
which has been defined as ‘‘the medium whore 
vibrations are supposed to cause light, pervades 
all :pace, is imponderable, and infinitely elastic.’’ 
He described the results of the investigations of 
men of science at home and abroad into the nature 
of th»t substance. The United States Ambassador 
moved a vote of thanks, dwelling upon the great 
interest attaching to the subject. 


FINE ART. 
MESSRS. DEPREZ & GUTEKUNST have 


ON VIEW the most recent ORIGINAL ETCHINGS by J. MeNeil 
Whistler, F. Seymour-Haden, Prof. H. Herkomer, R.A., and selec- 
tiens of the Works of Jacquemart, Bracquemond, Méryon, &¢.— 
18, (ireen treet, Charing Cross Koad, W.C 








TUE RUINED CITIES OF TIAHUANACO, 


Die Ruinenstaette von Tiahuanaco im Hochlande 
des alten Peru: eine Culturgeschichtliche 
S-udie auf Grundselbstaendiger Aufna- 
men. Von A. Stiibel und M. Uhle. 
Maps and 42 Photographic Plates. 
(Breslau: Wiscott.) 


In his brilliant if not very solid account of 
the ‘‘ Temple of the Andes,” as he calls the 
Tiahuapaco ruins, Mr. Richard Inwards 
expresses a hope that ‘in an interval of 
peace some traveller will be found with the 
means, time, and inclination to make some 
definite efforts towards the further un- 
ravelling of this ancient stone riddle.” 
This was in 1884, when the hope here 
expressed had actually been, to a large 
extent, already realised, although the results 


are now for the first time placed before the | 


public in one of the most sumptuous volumes 


ever issued by the press of avy country. In| 


fact, the ground had been carefully sur- 
veyed, and accurate drawings and measure- 
ments taken of the chief monuments, in the 
year 1877—not, however, by Herren Stiibel 
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and Uhle, as might be supposed from the 
somewhat misguiding title-page, but by 
Herr Stiibel alone, whose name, coupled 
with that of Herr Reiss, has long been 
familiar to all students of American antiqui- 
ties through their splendid work on the 
Necropolis of Ancon. Herr Uhle is honour- 
ably associated with the present work as an 
eminent antiquary, who has given most 
efficient aid in elaborating the explanatory 
text and elucidating many obscure points 
connected with the origin and significance 
of the stupendous megalithic remains strewn 
over the southern shores of Lake Titicaca. 

Before discussing some of these points, it 
may be well to state that the work, a huge 
folio volume, forming a superb specimen 
of the printer’s and of the binder’s art, 
consists of two distinct parts—the Plates 
and the Text. In the first part itself, how- 
ever, there is also a good deal of letterpress, 
one or more pages of descriptive or explana- 
tory matter being interleaved, as in the 
Ancon, between the several plates. Thus 
are conveniently brought together all the 
illustrations—map, panoramic view of the 
Tiahuanaco district, ground plans of the 
chief groups of ruins, which are scattered 
over a somewhat wide area, sketches and 
photographs of the buildings and of all 
objects of interest, as well as photographs 
of the sites of the ruins and of the sur- 
rounding landscape contributed by Herr 
G. von Grumbkow. Of the various monu- 
ments here illustrated, the most striking are 
the wonderful monolithic doorway of Ak- 
kapana, with its curious symbolic sculptures, 
to which several plates are devoted; the 
so-called sacrificial stone now lying at the 
foot of the Ak-kapana hill; the smaller 
monolithic doorways of Pumapungu; the 
uprights of Ak-kapana presenting analogies 
to Stonehenge, but as a rule better dressed 
and mortised, with projecting ledges on 
their shoulders, apparently for the reception 
of horizontal connecting beams; the curious 
architectural pieces in lava (Andesite) and 
red sandstone, often exquisitely finished, 
but lying flat on the ground, as if 
ready for the mason, but never actually 
placed im situ, the works having been 
interrupted before the general scheme of 
building was completed. Among the illus- 
trations are also other blocks of columnar 
type, some rudely carved into more or less 
conventional human figures, and two or three 
undoubted statues, besides a few specimens 
of the potter’s art found among the ruins 
and in the neighbourhood, among which 
is a curious drinking vessel of hour-glass 
shape from Titicaca Island. All the illus- 
trations reproduce the various monuments, 
their reliefs, and other carvings with 
the utmost fidelity. In this respect they 
stand on the same high level as those 
of the Ancon Necropolis itself, as may be 
seen by plate 21, where a specimen of 
weaving is borrowed from that work for 
the purpose of comparing its artistic design 
with some of the details on the Ak-kapana 
doorway. 

In the second part, the whole subject of 
the Tiahuanaco ruins is discussed from the 
various geographical, ethnical, archaeo- 
logical, and historical standpoints. These 
remarkable remains are thus made the 
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groundwork of a learned disquisition on the 
pre-Columbian cultures of the early Peruvian 
and Bolivian peoples. All the more import- 
ant monuments are studied in great detail : 
their dimensions, technical execution, sculp- 
tures, and other decorative features are 
carefully and even minutely described, and 
compared with other architectural structures 
still extant in various parts of the Andean 
uplands. The accounts, descriptions, and 
theories of previous observers—from Pedro 
de Cieza (sixteenth century), by whom they 
were first seen and on the whole described 
with singular accuracy (down to the 
numerous travellers) d’Orbigny, Squier, 
Tschudi, Wiener, Markham, Inwards, Mid- 
dendorf—by whom the district has been 
visited in later times—are critically examined, 
their errors and misconceptions corrected, 
their untenable hypotheses rejected. A 
notable instance is the general assumption 
that the eminence at Ak-kapana is artificial, 
a pyramid, a fortress or the like ; whereas it 
is shown to be not a mound but a natural 
hill, though evidently at some former epoch 
crowned with structures, the nature of which 
can no longer be conjectured. 

Serious attempts are made to interpret 
the symbolical carvings on the facade of the 
Ak-kapana doorway, and to solve the 
enigma of the dressed blocks of all sizes 
strewn over the surface, especially in the 
Pamapungu district. These perplexing 
objects have been studied with infinite 
patience, and made to fit into a suggested 
general design of some structure seemingly 
devoted to religious purposes, but on too 
small a scale to be regarded as a temple in 
the ordinary sense, though still affecting the 
resemblance in outline and detail to such an 
edifice. 

Lastly, the past and present condition of 
all tho monuments is considered with a view 
to determining their origin, antiquity, and 
general purpose. A chief difficulty asso- 
ciated with these questions is the obvious 
fact that the general scheme of odifices— 
temples, palaces, or other groups of build- 
ings at Ak-kapana and Pumapungu—was 
never carried out ; while, on the other hand, 
some of the structures have been pulled 
down, and large quantities of the stones re- 
moved from time to time and utilised as 
building materials at La Paz and elsewhere. 
Nevertheless, enough remains to enable the 
authors to arrive at some general conclu- 
sions, which are supported with much solid 
learning, and with soundif notalwaysconvinc- 
ing arguments. They hold the Tiahuanaco 
remains to be absolutely unique, distinct in 
character from any others in the New or the 
Old World, although here and there show- 
ing traces of later Peruvian (Inca) influences. 
Nor can the monuments be regarded with 
Mr. Clements Markham as representing the 
Cyclopian style, which is determined not by 
the mere size but by the treatment of the 
blocks. In Cyclopian structures architecture 
properly so called is undeveloped, and there 
is especially an absence of that constructive 
and ornamental treatment of facades, which 
is so eminently characteristic of the Tia- 
huanaco buildings. These, in fact, represent 
a type sui generis, which the authors propose 
to designate as ‘‘ megalith‘c architecture,” 
where the first term would serve to indicate 





their admitted general resemblance to such 
primitive structures as Stonehenge and the 
dolmens, while the second would emphasise 
the fundamental contrast between these 
rude beginnings of the builder’s art and the 
really artistic works of Tiahuanaco. 

In these works many constructive features 
point at a direct transition from wood to 
stone: that is, suggest a style of architec- 
ture developed in a region where timber 
was the only available building material, 
and then abrupily transferred to a region 
where stone had to be substituted for wood. 
As no timber grows on the elevated Titicaca 
plateau (12,800 feet above sea-level), it is 
inferred that the style was not here indi- 
genous, but was introduced by a cultured 
people, intruders from some warmer forest- 
clad country. Then comes the question, 
who were these people, and from what 
quarter did they reach the bleak Bolivian 
tableland? Here the issues are narrowed 
down to three alternatives, summed up in 
the three words Toltec, Inca, Aymara. The 
authors have an easy task in disposing of 
Angrand and other Toltomaniacs, who see 
the hand of the Toltecs wherever two blocks 
are found superimposed between New 
Mexico and Chili. 

The Inca theory, advocated with more 
plausibility, chiefly by Markham and Cunow, 
is also shown even on historic grounds to be 
absolutely untenable. The Tiahuanaco 
district lies, not in Peruvian but in Aymara 
territory, and was not even politically in- 
cluded in the Incas’ empire till the reign of 
Yupanqui, not more than 130 years before 
the advent of the Spaniards: that is, at a 
time when the Ak-kapana builders had 
already passed into the domain of the 
fabulous, and become divine beings asso- 
ciated with the pre-Inca cult of Viracocha, 
‘creator of all things.”” There remain the 
Aymaras, who in this particular controversy 
may be regarded as the beati possidentes, 
though the question again arises, who and 
whence these Aymaras? Middendorff, 
who took them up after dropping the 
Toltecs, brought them unnecessarily from 
Yucatan or from some other part of Central 
Awmerica, arguing that they must, anyhow, 
have reached Titicaca from the north. But 
a migration from the south is here shown to 
be equally, if not more, probable; and Ber 
is quoted as suggesting that Tiahuanaco 
might just as well have been the cradle of 
Maya as Yucatan of Aymara culture. An 
independent evolution of different social 
systems in different environments seems to 
be a view still beyond the grasp of a certain 
school of ethnologists and antiquaries, who 
run to the ends of the earth seeking 
“affinities” and “origins” and “influences” 
where none exist, and who “affiliate” two 
cults or two peoples, no matter how many 
continents and oceans may intervene, if only 
both worship the same sun and moon, for- 
getting that after all there is but one sun 
and one moon for people on this planet to 
choose from. 

The Aymaras, elder brothers of the 
Quechuas or Peruvians proper (the Peru- 
vians of the Incas), are the true autoch- 
thonous element in the Titicaca basin, where 
they represent an older culture, character- 


ised especially by megalithic structures, | 








which are more numerous ia their domain 
than elsewhere. This domain formerly ex- 
tended from below Cuzco as far south as 
21° south latitude, and even still comprises 
a great part of the Bolivian uplands, in- 
cluding the whole of the Tiahuanaco 
district. In pre-[nca times Tiahuanaco 
itself appears to have been one of the 
two distinct religious centres of Peru, the 
other being Paccaritamho, some sixteen or 
eighteen miles from the Inca capital, Cuzco. 
Tiahuanaco was specially dedicated to the 
worship of Viracocha, tutelar deity of the 
Aymaras, while Paccaritambo was the seat 
of the Quechua sun-worshippers. But when 
the sway of the Incas was spread over the 
whole of the middle Andean plateau, there 
was no longer room for two rival religious 
centres ; aud the political subjection of the 
Aymaras to the Quechuas was followed by 
the inevitable suppression of the Viracocha 
cult at Tiahuanaco by the Incas, shortly 
before the suppression of the Incas 
themselves by the Conquistadores. Such 
appear briefly to have been the pulitico- 
religious relations of the two great 
ethnical factors in pre-Columbian times, 
though these relations, as here shown, 
have been strangely obscured by Garcilaso 
de la Vega who, because of his Inca 
descent, has been blindly followed by 
nearly all writers on Peruvian subjects 
down to the appearance of the present 
work. 

Many other points of great archaeological 
interest are dealt with in the same masterly 
way by our authors. Such are tho material 
(chiefly Audesites and sandstones); the 
dimensions and weight of the larger 
monoliths (rangiug from 100 to 150 tens) ; 
the means of transport to their present 
position, not only from distances of many 
miles, but in some cases across several inlets 
of Lake Titicaca ; the marvellous technical 
skill displayed in dressing, smoothing, and 
polishing many of the blocks, and covering 
others with elaborate carvings, the only 
available implements being no harder than 
the stone itself, But the exigencies of space 
furbid the discussion of these multifarious 
topics, for which the reader must be referred 
to this noble monument of German industry, 
learning, and craftsmanship, honourable 
alike to explorer, authors, and publishers. 
Although it was found impossible to issue 
an English edition, as in the case of the 
Ancon Necropolis, the magnificent series of 
plates alone shou!d suffice to secure it a 
place at least in all our large public 
libraries. It need scarcely be added that to 
all students of American archaeology the 
Ruinenstaette von Tiahuanaco will be found 
absolutely indispensable. 

A. H, Keane, 





NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


WE understand that Mr. England Howlett, 
who has contributed to the July number 
of the Reliquary a learned paper upon 
‘‘Heraldry,” is engaged upon an article 
treating of the various customs relating 
to funerals and the rites of burial. He 
possesses immense collectioas upon this sub- 
ject, gathered from all parts of Britain, and 
means to embody the result of his research in 
a volume dealing with death aud burial from 
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the antiquarian and traditional point of view. 
The Jeliquary also contains an article by Miss 
Florence Peacock upon ‘‘Some Lincolnshire 
Bell Customs.” 


Tue fiftieth congress of the British Archaeo- 
logical Association will be held at Wiuchester, 
during the week beginning on July 31, under 
the presidency of the Earl of Northbrook. The 
Queen has accepted the office of patron of the 
congress. 


THE annual meeting of the Guild and School 
of Handicraft, on the occasion of its sixth 
anniversary, will be held at Essex House, 
Mile End-road, on Saturday, July 15, at 4 
p-m., when Cardinal Vaughan will deliver an 
address. 


A PICTURE painted by the late Mr. Charles 
Jones, R.C.A., entitled ‘‘ Reposing,’’ repre- 
senting a scene in Wiltshire, with sheep and 
cattle, has just been purchased by the com- 
mittee of the Art Gallery at Cardiff for their 
permanent collection. 


THERE was opened at Bath, last month, a 
very valuable collection of pictures, plate, 
china, and other articles of vertu, which is to 
be known as the Holburne of Menstrie Art 
Museum. It was formed by the late Sir 
Thomas Holburne, who died so long ago as 
1874; and by his will it was bequeathed to 
trustees, for the benefit of the public, together 
with a sum of £10,000 for its endowment and 
maintenance. A building has been purchased 
for its adequate housing and display; and it 
has been placed under the charge of Mr. Percy 
H. Bate, as curator. The pictures alone num- 
ber nearly three hundred, comprising works 
by Gainsborough, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir 
Peter Lely, Sir Goifrey Knueller, Hoppner, 
Murillo, Benjamin and Thomas _ Barker, 
Vandyke, Hogarth, Teriers, and George 
Morland. There are also a few choice examples 
of Flemish and Dutch schools; among thema 
portrait of Gerard Dow by himself. The silver 
plate includes a splendid collection of Apostle 
spoons, dating from 1537 to the end of the 
seventeenth century, anda number of seal-headed 
spoons of almost equal value. The museum 
further contains cases of agate cups, marbles, 
and bronzes, miniatures, Limoges and other 
enamels, coins, and medals, ivory work, Italian 
majolica, Wedgwood ware, Oriental, Sévres, 
Dresden, Chelsea, Crown-Derby, Worcester, 
and other china, 


WE have received a separate Part of the 
Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, con- 
taining two papers on a block of red glass 
enamel, said to have been found at Tara Hill. 
The first is by Prof. Vincent Ball, director of 
the Science and Art Museum at Dublin who 
describes the history of the specimen, its 
chemical analysis, and its possible use in the 
arts. It seems to bear a close resemblance to 
the lumps of porporino found in Rome. Its 
composition is that of a kind of flint glass, 
coloured red with oxide of copper. It is « true 
enamel, but (for practical purposes) exhausted, 
since, on being fused, it now turns to a dark 
green. The second paper is by Miss Margaret 
Stokes. She first gives a detailed account of 
what is historically known about the art of 
enamelling as practised in ancient Ireland, 
and then proceeds to describe certain specimens 
of enamelled bronz2 ornaments, preserved in 
the museum of the Academy. These are beanti- 
fully illustrated in a coloured plate, which, we 
observe, has been printed at Frankfort. Finally, 
she concludes, 


‘* When we read the testimony of ancient 
writers as to the splendour of our ancient horse- 
trappings, and find enamelled bronze bits, loops, 
and clasps, all fragments of such furnishings 
discovered in this country, and now in our 


museums, it is impossible to avoid the suggestion 


that this lump of crimson enamel was raw material 
in the workshop of some goldsmith or jeweller in 
the Rath of Caelchu, on Tara Hill.’”’ 





THE STAGE. 

Tue Théitre Francaise company will remain 
in occupation of Drury Lane until the end of 
next week; but the departures from its 
original programme have been many and 
serious. The classical pieces have been found 
unattractive; Molicre himself has been voted, 
by the wisdom of the town, dry and démodé. 
But popularity has fallen—and not wrongly, 
either—upon ‘‘ Les Effrontes,” ‘‘Le Gendre 
de Monsieur Poitier,” and ‘‘ Denise.” The 
student of the stage—and presumably the 
reader of the AcApDEMY — knows them all 
well. Some ill-luck has attended M. Mounet- 
Sully, who, having first been indisposed, has 
since been discovered to be inadequate; or, 
rather, his Hamlet has been pronounced not 
so much inadequate as inappropriate. We do 
not know whether he appears, as Mlle. Dudlay 
certainly does, in ‘La Reine Juana,” of M. 
Parodi, on Monday or Tuesday next. If he 
does, he should have a good part, as this kind 
of thing suits him. Weare glad M. Parodi’s 
piece is to be done at last, as it is almost the 
only serious novelty to the real student of the 
stage; and the author of ‘‘ Rome Vaincue ” (in 
which Sarah used to be so great) may at 
least be sure of a respectful and cordial 
hearing. 


Tue Lyceum is about the only theatre 
—among those not devoted to foreign plays— 
| which manifests any activity at the present 
| time ; and Mr. Irving, in sooth, is energetic 
|enongh for a dozen. Revival follows revival, 
jeach being a complete and perfect rehearsal 
| for the forthcoming Americau tour. ‘‘ Much 
| Ado about Nothing” has been among the last ; 
still later, however, is the revival, if so it may 
| be called, of ‘‘ Becket,” which, as yet, cau 
scarcely perhaps be said to have ever been 
actually withdrawn. 


On Monday, July 10. at 2.30 p.m., Mr. J. T. 
Grein, the director of the Independent Theatre, 
will give a dramatic ‘‘at home,” at St. 
George’s Hall, when the following triple bill 
will be presented :—(1) ‘* The Cradle,” a 
domestic incident in one act, from the Flemish 
of Emiel van Goethem, by A. Teixeira de 
Mattos; (2) ‘‘ Dante,” an idyll, by G. H. R. 
Dabbs and Edward Righton; and (3) ‘‘The 
Jerry-Builder,” a parody, by Mrs. Hugh Bell. 





MUSIC. 


“ DIE WALKURE.” 


Last week, in writing about “Tristan,” one 
could not but recall the performauces of last 
season; and so on Wednesday, when the secon 
section of the tetralogy was given, the past 
would intrude itself on the present. There are 
many practical difficulties in connexion with 
producing Wagner’s later works—difficulties 
in obtaining tbe best artists, and, in the 
midst of a busy season, in having rehearsals 
sufficient to make everything go smoothly. It 
therefore seems hard to pick holes in the per- 





| it at all. 





formance of ‘‘Die Walkiire.’” One ought, 
indeed, to be thankful for the chance of hearing 
Comparison, certainly, formed the 
chief cause for discontent. Of the interpreters, 
one deserves special praise. This was Frau 
Reuss Belce, whom we heard with so much 
admiration at Carlsruhe in 1890, as Cassandra 
in ‘‘ Les Troyens.”’ Her Sieglinde is a remark- 
able impersonation; it is full of dramatic 
power, and there are in it wonderful touches of 
tender feeling. She is an accomplished actress ; 


and one of her finest moments was when, quiver- | it 





___ | street, on Saturday afternoon. 
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ing with emotion, she watched Siegfried pull the 
sword from the tree. She hasa powerful voice, 
and uses it well, though there is a tendency at 
times to force the upper notes. Frau Reuss is 
one of the best Siegliendes that have been seen 
in London. Mme. Moran Olden was more suc- 
cessful as Briinhilde than she had been as Isolde. 
Had not her intonation at times proved most 
uncertain, we should have pronounced it a very 
successful rendering of the part. Mlle. Meiss- 
linger sang well, but is not suited to the part of 
Frica. Herr Max Alvary, the Siegmund, acted, 
as usual, in a powerful manner. But he sang 
distressingly out of tune—and this, of course, 
affected the first and second acts. Itis absurd 
to expect that a vocalist can always be 
in good voice, but it becomes a question 
whether an artist ought not, for his own reputa- 
tion, at times, to decline to sing. Here again 
there are practical difficulties in the way. 
Wednesday is set apart for Wagner; people 
come from all quarters specially to hear the 
work rather than the vocalists, and a change 
at the last moment would prove highly incon- 
venient. Herr David Bispham was an excel- 
lent Hunding, though the part does not 
altogether suit his voice. Herr Wiegand was 
only fairly acceptable as Wotan. MHerr 
Steinbach conducted in a painstaking manner, 
but he disappointed us. He is an intelligent 
and experienced conductor, but seems to lack 
the vis vivida necessary to reveal the full power 
of the orchestral score of ‘‘ Die Walkiire.”’ 
J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 








RECENT CONCERTS. 


Mr. E. Van DER STRAETEN, the ’cello 
player, gave a concert at St. Martin’s Town 
| Hall on Friday, June 30. The programme 
| included three of his own part-songs for female 
| voices. The setting of Longfellow’s “ Curfew” 
is simple and quaint. The accompaniment is 
interesting, but needs orchestral colour; the 
| pianoforte fails to realise the composer’s con- 
|ception. ‘ Youth and Age” is flowing and 
| popular in character. The ‘ Spinning Wheel ” 
| chorus seems the least satisfactory. The con- 
cert commenced with Godard’s Sonata in D. 
| minor (Op. 104) for piano and ’cello, which was 
| vigorously interpreted by Mr. Algernon Ashton 
/ and the concert giver. The thematic material 
in it appears to us more interesting than the 
thematic developments. 

| Mr. Jan Mulder, another ’cellist, gave his 
/ annual concert at the Concert Hall, St. James’s- 
At the head of 
| the programme there was a Quartet in D by 
| Alexander Borodin, a Russian composer of 
; some note in his own country, and even in 
|Germany; his orchestral and chamber 
works, however, are unknown here. The 
Quartet was, therefore, a decidedly interesting 
novelty. It was somewhat difficult to judge 
of the new work, for the performance left 
much to be desired, especially in the matter 
| of intonation; but the two characteristic 
| middle movements created a strong desire to 
‘hear the music under more favourable con- 
ditions. Mr. Mulder deserves thanks for 
|calling general attention to the composer. 
| Borodin, like his contemporary César Cui, 
| was engaged in scientific pursuits, and held 
a post under Government; he died in 1887. 
| _ The fifth Richter Concert took place on Mon- 
day, July 3, and the programme was of a very 
miscellaneous character. An important Wag- 
ner selection, with a stray piece by Liszt, 
| followed, as a rule, by a Beethoven Sym- 
| phony: this was once the normal Richter pro- 
| gramme. It was by his Wagner and Beethoven 
|performances that the eminent conductor 
won fame; but he probably feels that 
it will be well to enlarge the circle 
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of his composers. Anyhow, the scheme this 
season has been of a more eclectic character. 
Berlioz’s Overture to ‘‘ King Lear” (Op. 4) 
was played: the composer read Shakespere’s 
y “‘in a delightful wood about a league 
m Florence,” and then wrote his work. 
There is a fitful passion in the principal theme 
of the Allegro, and a certain dignity about the 
Introduction; and these qualities are certainly 
in keeping with the subject of the play. Still, 
Berlioz does not rise to the height of his 
ument, and there are many moments in 
which the clever orchestration alone sustains 
the interest. Berlioz felt deeply and thought 
earnestly ; but at times he lacked the power of 
fully omy | those thoughts and feelings. 
“ King r” is full of interest, and yet, as a 
whole, disappointing. The Overture had not 
been heard in London for some time. Schu- 
bert’s Overture ‘‘ Des Teufels Lustschloss ” was 
introduced many seasons ago at a concert of 
the now defunct London Musical Society. It 
is clever and picturesque, but not great. 
It was written when the composer was in his 
seventeenth year, and, from this point of view, 
is remarkable. Mr. Ben Davies sang a song 
from Cornelius’s ‘‘ Der Barbier von Bagdad ” 
successfully, but he did still better in the Love 
Duet from the “‘ Walkiire”’ ; his reading of the 
Siegmund music was dramatic, and his concep- 
tion of the part was both intelligent and 
earnest. Miss Macintyre sang the part of 
Sieglinde with much feeling, but her high 
notes were not always of pleasing quality. 
This Love Duet may be acceptable to those 
who can remember what is going on on the 
stage, but as concert music it is un- 
satisfactory. Wagner’s music closely follows the 
gestures of the performers on the stage, and 
many a fine point is lost. Liszt’s sparkling 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 1 was placed at the 
end of the programme. And now that Dr. 
Richter has found the right place for these 
clever Rhapsodies, let him keep them there. 
In the middle of the programme they always 
seem in the way. Was the ‘‘Gitterdimmerung”’ 
March played at the opening of the concert in 
memory of the brave sailors who perished 
suddenly at sea? If so, the applause was 
singularly inappropriate. The rendering of the 
March, and indeed of all the instrumental 
1? during the evening, was exceptionally 
e. 
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